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ITTLE Albania, the nation without a railroad, 
but with a place in the sun that great neigh- 
bors have coveted for centuries, has just 

placed her newest grievance before the League of 
Nations. As yet that grievance has assumed little 
importance, but it contains a highly active germ 
which may well supply the casus belli of a nasty 
Mediterranean mix up. Jugoslavia, miserable for 
several years past because of the steady economic 
and political encroachment of Italy in Albania, cul- 
minating in the Treaty of Tirana, has broken off 
diplomatic relations with her neighbor in the south 
for the flimsiest of reasons. The Albanians, catching 
an interpreter employed by the Jugoslav Legation 
in possession of what they alleged to be secret 
papers of state, clapped him into prison. Jugoslavia 
demanded his release and when Albania ignored 
the sharp ultimatum, withdrew its Legation from 
Tirana. In so doing she offered Albania the oppor- 
tunity of laying her case before the League, with 
Jugoslavia in the defensive réle and Italy, the real 
ogre of the Albanian situation, sitting back with a 
grin of pleasure at the new twist which Mussolini’s 
skillful diplomacy has brought about. 

What can the League do now? Hamilton Fish 


Armstrong, the able managing editor of Foreign 
Affairs, has just called attention to a little-known 
agreement made in 1921 by England, France, Italy, 
and Japan. In this they pledged themselves to allow 
Italy a free hand in maintaining the political integ- 
rity of Albania should Albania ever be in trouble and 
appeal to the League of Nations. In other words, they 
pledged in advance their votes on the very type of 
question which is now being brought to Geneva. 

What a grand farce, then, submission of an Albanian 
question to the League has become! Unless, of 
course, the League, forced by pressure of public 
opinion, obliges its four most powerful members to 
cancel the agreement made among themselves as being 
most prejudicial —which it is— tothe proper function- 
ing of a free deliberative body. Probably it will not do 
so, and Jugoslavia, outwitted by Italian diplomacy 
in the Balkans which has now so nicely encircled the 
disgruntled kingdom may have to swallow more gall 
and wormwood. That seems to be the fate of those 
in the path of the blustering but clever Mussolini. 
The one hope in this case is that a chance shot or the 
exhortation of some Jugoslav patriot may not precip- 
itate an armed conflict before a little reasonable oil 
can be spread on both coastal waters of the Adriatic. 
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Americans Lead; America Lags 
HAMBERLIN’S flight to Germany, in which 


he established a record of 3,905 miles for non- 
stop distance flying and actually flew the amazing 
total of 4,400 miles, was another glorious episode 
in the growing saga of American 
aviation. Given better weather 
in Europe, the Bellanca would 
have reached Berlin without a 
halt, thus placing the capital 
of Germany well within two 
days of New York. Considering 
the time spent in the air and the 
adverse conditions toward the 
end, the journey reveals itself 
as a triumph for American skill 
and endurance and likewise for the excellence of 
American aviation engineering. While the presence 
of a passenger eliminated some of the thrill which 
attended Colonel Lindbergh’s lone dash to Paris, 
the second transatlantic crossing from New York 
established that bold and genial aviator as a popular 
hero second only to Lindbergh. 

Coming so closely on the heels of Lindbergh’s 
success, the Bellanca flight continues the good work 
of making America air minded and hastens the 
day when regular crossings by air will bind the 
continents closer. American prestige as to both 
pilots and machines is so enhanced that we can say 
without due jingoism, ““We’ve got the men, we’ve 
got the ships, and we’ve got the money, too.” But 
-notwithstanding these advantages and the additional 
boon of imperial distances under one rule, America 
nevertheless ranks below Europe in organized and 
dependable commercial aviation. One can travel 
between the great cities of western Europe on 
definite daily schedules at fair rates and slight risk. 
At least a dozen European airports outrank the 
best American port in accommodations and business. 
The rankling fact is that this country is not giving 
its airplane pilots and manufacturers a chance to 
bring out the best that is in them in day-to-day 
accomplishment. When some dramatic stunt is 
put over with a bang which rouses attention, the 
public exults; but the rest of the time it remains 
blind to aviation opportunity and deaf to aviation 
pleas. 

This country owes its riches and unity almost 
entirely to progress in the arts of transport and 
communication. Lust for speed and range stirs the 
blood of this people as nothing else can. In individ- 
ual performances both American pilots and Ameri- 
can machines excel; but American aviation lacks 
cohesion, guidance, public support, and patronage. 
We submit that the real lesson to be drawn from 
the Lindbergh and Chamberlin flights is that the 
splendid human and material assets of American 
aviation need to be organized for the ordinary, 





matter-of-fact service of society. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can best do this, yet government aid to 
commercial aviation in the United States falls far 
short of the assistance given by many European 
nations of far Jess wealth and area. 


The Lad from Main Street 


HERE is one. still-unexploited aspect of 

Lindbergh. About 1860 the aviator’s grand- 
father, a man of remarkable vigor, emigrated from 
Sweden and settled at Millville, about ten miles 
from Sauk Center, Minnesota. At Sauk Center, 
Sinclair Lewis, the son of a country doctor, was born 
in 1885. The Swedish immigrant had a son, Charles 
August Lindbergh, who went to the University of 
Michigan — the Alma Mater also of his wife — 
established himself in the practice of law at Little 
Falls, Minnesota, about thirty miles from Sauk 
Center, and was elected to Congress at the national 
capital. As in his home State, he made himself an 
honest name as a militant Progressive. His son, as 
all the world now knows, is another Charles Lind- 
bergh, knight-errant of the air. 

In 1915 before developing all the characteristics 
which have marked his later books, Lewis published 
a novel, “The Trail of the Hawk,” of which the 
hero, Carl, or “Hawk,” Ericson, was a Swedish- 
American aviator from Minnesota. The breed to 
which Lindbergh belongs must be known to Mr. 
Lewis. Lindbergh, though born in’ Detroit, was in 
fact a boy of Little Falls, Minnesota, close to Sin- 
clair Lewis’ native Sauk Center and the home of his 
own immigrant grandfather. The small-town atmos- 
phere in which he grew up must have been identi- 
cal with that of Sinclair Lewis’ experience. From 
“Main Street” we are supposed to derive an accu- 
rate impression of life in the smaller Middle Western 
communities. Now the scene is suddenly illuminated 
by the appearance of “Lucky” Lindbergh — a 
product of precisely the same influences that made 
the small-town characters introduced to America 
and Europe by Mr. Lewis, who is loudly acclaimed 
in consequence as a master disillusionist. 

Here is a grave discrepancy — creatures of the 
pen on the one hand, a living person on the other. 
In the books these creatures seem, with few excep- 
tions, the meanest, pettiest, most sordid of mankind. 
In the flesh, young Lindbergh has appeared to em- 
body all the qualities of decency, modesty, and 
heroism which in times not too remote have been 
regarded as characteristic of the best American 
youth. Looking at him in relation to his Sauk 
Center background, it is hardly enough to say that 
he had the sense and energy to step far away from it 
in time to save his soul. After all, the psychologists 
tell us, it is the earliest years that count. No, the 
discrepancy remains — and with it a strong savor of 
refreshment. Out of Main Street itself emerges 
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young Lindbergh. Of all the prophecies with regard 


‘to his future, the least believable would be that he 


will become another George F. Babbitt. It is just as 
true today as it has ever been that figs do not grow 
from thistles, nor grapes from thorns. 


Big Business Is Here to Grow 


NCE more, in dismissing the Government’s 

suit for the dissolution of the International 
Harvester Company, the Supreme Court has ap- 
plied the rule that mere bigness is not criminal in 
business. The court further declared that a large 
enterprise is not blameworthy if its smaller com- 
petitors fix their prices with relation to those estab- 
lished by the largest interest in the trade. 

The suit against the International grew out of an 
old Federal Trade Commission report, compiled 
in the days when that commission adopted an 
openly truculent attitude toward many large busi- 
ness enterprises. Although the company acceded 
promptly to the majority of the commission’s 
recommendations, the most important of which 
forced a readjustment of selling organization for 
the benefit of competitors, the company refused to 
heed the advice that it commit hara-kiri by dissolv- 
ing into three parts. So the Government brought 
suit, lost, and thus perishes a thoroughly misguided 
effort after the expenditure of millions in lawyer 
hire and court costs. 

Big business is not only here to stay but here to 
grow. As J. L. Garvin says in the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” capitalism still possesses vast possi- 
bilities for public service and contentment. We hold 
that government should quit trying to force business 
into small molds and confine itself to making sure 
that present and future combinations work equi- 
tably. Equity in this relation means not merely fair 
prices to consumers, but also generous wages, stable 
employment, and fair conditions for labor. 


Forcing the Fates 


HE assassination of the Russian Minister to 
Poland is one of those miserable incidents 
through which fanatical individuals seek to force the 
fates of nations. There might have been no World 
War if Ferdinand had not been shot down at Sara- 
jevo in July, 1914, as peace forces were slowly get- 
ting the upper hand of jingoism the world over. 
Similarly, despite Poland’s apparent blamelessness 
in the Voikoff murder and her promptly expressed 
regrets, this crime may have far-reaching results. 
Recently Russia has experienced one rebuff after 
another. Though these have been taken calmly, no 
doubt each has left its sore spot. Against galling 
events in Great Britain or China, Russia was power- 
less because of distance and lack of sea power. But 
Poland lies within easy striking distance. Whatever 


agitates Polish-Russian relations has world-wide 
meaning, because France is Poland’s sponsor. More- 
over, the “die-hard” group now rules the British 
Parliament and we suspect that group of being will- 
ing to come to grips with Soviet Russia whenever a 
justifiable issue presents itself. If Russia presses 
Poland as hard as Italy pressed Greece in a similar 
situation, Europe is in for tense days and nights. 
There is ground for hope, however, that the un- 
fortunate incident will pass with minimum friction. 
While no love is lost between Poles and Russians, 
their Governments have traveled a long way to- 
ward ironing out the causes of their mutual ani- 
mosities. Russia, aware that her armies, though large, 
are no match for those of western Europe in training 
and equipment, may be contented merely to save 
face, and in this polite process Poland, at the mo- 
ment, seems willing to oblige her. Probably France, 
by virtue of her preferred position in Polish affairs, 
holds the key to the situation, and France is both 
more pacific in general and friendlier to Russia in 
particular than she has been at any time since the 
Bolshevist revolution. Particularly, the French hope 
to recover part of their Russian investments, and 
they even dream of regaining the profitable réle of 
banker for Russia a little later when they are in 
position to act as middleman in financial transac- 
tions between Russia and America. But for all that, 
the shot may shake the chancelleries of Europe. 


When the Wise Are Silent 
recently after twenty years of 


service in China an official of a large American 
corporation was asked what he thought about the 
situation in China. He answered — “I don’t know. 
I haye been away from there 
now for a month.” So it is 
that people who really know 
China are loath to commit 
themselves on the kaleidoscopic 
changes taking place, even 
though they may be willing to 
discuss at length Chinese psy- 
chology, individual leaders, Bol- 
shevism, Japanese influence, 
and other important factors. 
However, reading behind the daily news they all 
seem to agree on a few fundamentals: 





1. That the mass of the Chinese people are 
emotionally aroused against all foreigners, British 
and Japanese particularly, and agree on only the 
single subject of getting rid of the special treaty 
rights which foreigners enjoy. 

2. That Bolshevism is not rampant in China, that 
a few intellectuals are under the hypnotic influence 
of Communism, that they have bought a certain fol- 
lowing from the poorer Chinese workers just as any- 
one in China with money can buy followers, but 
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that aside from this their only strength lies in the 
Christian General who is subsidized by Russia. 

3. That at the moment Chiang Kai-shek is the 
strongest man in China, having control of the richest 
section of the country and the support of Shanghai 
merchants. 

4. That Chang Tso-lin hangs on only by virtue of 
Japanese assistance, and that while he may frame a 
temporary truce with Chiang Kai-shek to join forces 
against Hankow, his background as a bandit against 
the latter’s discipleship to Sun Yat-sen makes a 
permanent agreement impossible. 


Having gone this far they will go no farther, 
except to prophesy a continued period of civil war 
ending only in the practical dictatorship of a strong 
man. Some favor foreign intervention, but the 
majority advise hands off as being the surest way 
of removing from the radical leaders the one issue 
which has proved a successful rallying cry for the 
masses. All of which seems to justify fully the pro- 
gram so far carried out by Secretary Kellogg — 
protection of lives and property on the coast plus 
diplomatic watchful waiting. 


Commencement 
hj ei more thousands of young men and 


women are wearing stuffy looking black gowns 
and peculiarly ugly flat caps; once more an obviously 
uneducated mass is receiving Latin documents from 
our institutions of higher learning, certifying that 
its members are bachelors or doctors or masters of 
this art or that science; once more the voice of the 
commencement orator is heard in the land. The 
hokum content in our national oratory has risen to 
its usual June ratio of about seventy per cent. 
Parents and pedagogues. are thinking, ‘Thank 
heaven that’s over and doffe with!” Sweet girl and 
boy graduates are presumably thinking long, long 
thoughts about life, service, the community, and 
possibly about young persons of the opposite sex. 

It is a sad season for us crabbed old men. We are 
not depressed so much by the sight of phalanxes of 
youth as we are by the feeling that these phalanxes 
of youth are positively flaming with a self-confidence 
which we fear is mostly misplaced. A large percent- 
age of these hopeful youngsters will subside into a 
dumb routine, and most of them will compromise 
with those glowing ideals which the commencement 
orators assure them they possess. 

We are somehow not quite content with our 
educational factories. We doubt the soundness and 
the validity of their manufacturing processes and 
the first-rate quality of their completed product. 
Too many young people, we feel, have gone to col- 
lege because it was the thing to do, have accepted, 
because they had to do so, the ghost of a staff of 
miscalled education, and are now starting out to- 
ward life leaning confidently on the broken reed in 








their hands. This kind of democratic education, we 
feel, is pretty small potatoes in actual results. 

Well, time will tell. It may be better policy to 
educate only aristocrats for leadership, but that idea 
sticks in our crops, too. We feel that the idea behind 
American popular education is the better and more 
exhilarating of the two. It’s the execution that is 
faulty, the conventional attitude, the shoddy 
scholarship, the system of false values, the pride in 
mediocrity, but we can hope that all this in the 
long run is only a part of our growing pains. 

One thing after all is good in the picture as a 
whole, and that is youth itself, confident, vain, 
trusting, boastful, lovable. And as long as youth is 
sound and healthy and just a little foolish, let us not 
despair for the future of the republic. 


Embattled Farmers Defy Los Angeles 


© ire warfare is again threatened in the long- 
standing feud between Los Angeles and the 
ranchers of Owens Valley, California. The South- 
western metropolis has diverted the valley’s sub- 
terranean water supply into an aqueduct 200 miles 
long. On the one hand are squads of strong-armed 
detectives sent north by the Angelenos to guard the 
precious water line against further attempts to de- 
stroy it with dynamite. On the other are the business 
men of Bishop, central city of the valley, who have 
shouldered rifles in defiance of the far-away metrop- 
olis, disputing the right of Los Angeles to extend 
the arm of her police power into territory 200 miles 
beyond her limits and demanding that the ranchers 
whose farms have been reclaimed by the desert be 
compensated by the city whose population now con- 
sumes the water which once made Owens Valley 
farms productive. 

This strange tug-of-war is now five years old. 
Armed guards patrol the water line and strong posts 
are constantly at hand near the great siphons which 
lift the water over mountains between the valley and 
Los Angeles. Last month, impatient at the city’s 
delay in fulfilling its promise to buy ranches turned 
arid because of the diversion of water, organized 
ranchers dynamited the aqueduct in three places. 
Immediately, Mayor Cryer of Los Angeles appealed 
for State troops. But the appeal brought no response 
from Governor Young, who, like many other Cali- 
fornians, has more sympathy for the ranchers than 
patience with the injustices charged in the valley 
against the Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light. 

The rights of the city to water in the Owens Valley 
are not at issue. It is a frank obligation and 
plainly one that Los Angeles should meet. An ap- 
propriation of a few million dollars would enable the 
city to buy all of the remaining ranches in the 
affected zone, terminating a feud that may result at 
any time in wholesale killings and insuring the 
safety of a water supply vital to the great city. 
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Willa Colorado Flood Submerge 
Honest Hiram? 


HILE vast areas along the lower Missis- 
sippi are under water, men of the Imperial 


Valley in California, where the tempera- 
mental Colorado speeds toward the sea at an alti- 
tude above the level of their lands, are engaged in 
the feverish task of raising their dikes against the 
flood peak of the stream due before the close of June. 
Carrying to the Gulf of California much of the water 
from the snow-laden western flanks of the Rockies 
and draining an extensive domain between Colorado 
and the coast, the cafion-bedded Colorado has 
been known to rise twenty feet in an hour. Each 
June, ranchers of the Imperial Valley wage an epic 
struggle against the rising waters. Each year their 
task has become more stern, the menace to the 
ranches more stark. For like the Father of Waters 
the Colorado is heavy with silt. Deposited along the 
course, this matter lifts the bed of the river in the 


flood-danger zone six inches a year, necessitating a. 


proportionate increase in the height of the levees. 

Since the Colorado swept out of its course twenty 
years ago seeking its ancient channel through the 
Imperial Valley, men have reared higher and higher 
the artificial bulwarks, knowing all the while that 
their remedy was makeshift, and that in the final 
reckoning the river would win unless legislation for 
upriver flood control intervened in time to thwart 
the annual menace. 

For the past ten years Far Western politicians 
have found an issue in Colorado River legislation. 
After years of interstate negotiations, expert in- 
vestigation, and Federal consideration, there 
emerged from a series of compromises the Swing- 
Johnson bill, in which provisions for southern Cali- 
fornia water supply and the generation of power for 
the Los Angeles district completely overshadowed 
the original aim at flood control. The bill failed to 
reach a vote in the Senate during the last session of 
Congress, although Senator Hiram Johnson claimed 
a majority in favor of the measure. Headed by the 
Arizona delegation, opponents of the bill staged a 
filibuster, which Johnson, theretofore a sturdy 
enemy of closure, sought to break with a resolution 
to limit debate. Failing in this attempt, the senior 
Senator from California set his jaw against any and 
all efforts to provide an emergency appropriation for 
the protection of Imperial Valley. In such a stand he 
took issue with many ardent advocates of regional 
progress, including a score of southern California 
chambers of commerce. The resolution for a relief 
appropriation did not come to a vote, despite un- 
usual pressure from the Far West. 

Today, therefore, the ranchers of the Imperial 
Valley go it alone without Federal assistance in 
money or men. Meanwhile, the river rises and the 


date of the peak flood approaches. Their backs bent 
to the task of holding the Colorado within its arti- 
ficial banks, citizens of the valley are hoping that it 
will be their last battle against the stream. With the 
country and legislators thinking in terms of flood 
prevention as a result of the Mississippi disaster, 
their hopes for Colorado legislation brighten. 
Whether Federal protection will be purchased at the 
price of flooded acres and ruined homes depends on 
the outcome of the battle against nature in which 
they are now engaged. 

Citizens of the Imperial Valley are but mildly 
concerned with the water supply and power provi- 
sions of the Swing-Johnson bill. Their requirements 
are flood control and an all-American irrigating 
canal to supplant the existing one which, because of 
a bend in the river, lies largely south of the Mexican 
border, making all the growers dependent for water 
upon the unsatisfactory basis of a treaty with a na- 
tion not proof against recurrent revolutions. 

While the people of the valley would be gratified 
with flood-control legislation which would also be 
advantageous to Los Angeles, many students of the 
proposed Boulder Dam project agree that the water 
and power requirements of Los Angeles County have 
been overemphasized by regional boosters and West 
Coast legislators. The high Sierras, where the South- 
ern California Edison Company operates one of the 
world’s most gigantic hydroelectric systems, are 
potentially capable of providing power to supply 
southern California for years. If the need for water 
becomes acute in the Los Angeles area in the future, 
a dam constructed primarily for flood control will 
impound a huge supply. 

Despite these facts, Johnson and Swing will un- 
doubtedly insist, as they have repeatedly insisted, 
that there be no Colorado legislation unless it car- 
ries provisions for the generation of power and 
immediate availability of water for southern Cali- 
fornia’s domestic purposes. It was such an adamant 
position that frustrated attempts to provide tempo- 
rary protection for Imperial Valley this year. Had 
Johnson and Swing shared with many other Cali- 
fornians the determination that Imperial Valley be 
guaranteed freedom from peril at all costs in a year 
when an abnormal flood is anticipated, the ranchers 
along the turbulent stream would be secure today. 
Even Governor Hunt of Arizona, who has con- 
sistently fought the Swing-Johnson bill as detri- 
mental to the interests of his State, never has 
opposed measures aimed at flood control. But 
Johnson, protagonist of public ownership, enemy 
of all utilities, apparently placed prejudice before 
reason in his refusal to retreat in the face of the 
Imperial Valley’s peril. If the waters of the great 
mud carrier pour down this year over the fertile 
floor of the rich California basin, the senior Senator 
from California will be hung in effigy from Brawley’s 
town pump. 
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Mr. Coolidge’s Winning of the West 


By Duncan Aikman 


industries, cows, wheat, and mining, but 

with the additional advantages of a rainbow- 
trout stream running by his side door and climate 
and scenery not unlike his favored Adirondacks, 
President Coolidge is to spend his vacation, Whether 
he has chosen State Lodge in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota for phys- 


‘ T a contact point of the three major Western 


Finally, the Western metal mining industry is a 
source of more or less chronic minor discomfort to 
the Republican party. In Arizona, radical mine 
labor is the backbone of Governor Hunt’s perennial 
Democratic strength, and unionized miners in the 
copper districts around Butte have frequently 
helped to keep Montana represented in Washington 

by Democrats. There is 





little the mine workers 





ical recreation, to build 


want from the Federal 


new political fences, or 
for a course of practical 
instruction in Western 
economic needs may 
remain one of the secrets 
of a congenitally uncon- 
fessional temperament. 
But if, as seems plausi- 


On June 13, the Presidential special leaves Washing- 
ton, bearing Mr. Coolidge upon his great adventure of 
winning the West. Out in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, State Lodge has been groomed for his party, 
and from this strategic retreat he will look out upon the 
hostile lands of the wheat growers, the cattle growers, 
and the metal miners with three months to learn their 
problems and perhaps change their point of view toward 

a New England President 


Government which any 
conservative Republi- 
can Administration is 
likely to grant, but Mr. 
Coolidge might bring a 
somewhat conciliatory 
attitude to bear upon 





the more conservative 








ble, all three purposes 
are in his mind, he could 
hardly have made a better selection. No Eastern 
President — and beyond the Mississippi all our 
Presidents have seemed Easterners — has made a 
shrewder play toward understanding the West and 
its problems than Mr. Coolidge in his crucial 1927 
vacation, and no President has begun with such 
distinct geographical advantages. 

From the eastward almost up to the foot of the 
Black Hills rolls the wheat country. It is discon- 
tented with most of the Administration’s standing 
economic arrangements, the tariff, railroad rate, and 
Federal Reserve policies. It is more or less impover- 
ished from current marketing conditions, and it 
wants the Government to do something about it. It 
is suspicious of the President’s Eastern viewpoint 
and of the alleged “Wall Street” influence of his 
Eastern advisers, and its emotions over his re- 
cent veto of the McNary-Haugen bill consist of 
considerably more than mere disappointment. 

Westward and southwestward, the Black Hills 
slope off into the Montana and Wyoming cow and 
sheep ranges. Here, too, there is discontent, though 
perhaps not so well organized or articulate, or so 
bitter as a few years ago. For although there are 
fewer animals and fewer ranchers on the ranges 
than in the intensive production period of war days 
or in the “good old times” of cheap land and un- 
restrained production, these industries have never- 
theless gone through their liquidation and are 
accomplishing today a fair self-made recovery. Still, 
the range States, too, are given to periodic dinnantls 
for Federal assistance in finance and legislation, and 
inclined to blame whatever Administration may be 
in power when things go wrong. 


miners if he came to 
know their condition. In the Black Hills he can at 
least make a beginning by coming into contact with 
men who conduct some of the largest gold-mining 
operations on the continent, and he will be less than 
a day’s journey away from the Montana copper 
industry. 

All this should be good for the President’s stand- 
ing as well as his education. Deserved or not, it is a 
stock grievance of Westerners against Easterners, 
especially New Englanders, that they know nothing 
about the country beyond the Hudson and care 
hardly more. A few wheat-farm and cattle-ranch 
visitations, topped off, perhaps, with one or two 
county or State-fair addresses that express more 
than a noncommittal sympathy with Western 
difficulties, should materially soften this impression 
of Mr. Coolidge in so far as it may be due simply to 
sectional prejudice and not to wide differences of 
opinion on economic and agrarian policies. But even 
this much softening, if the President’s political 
dexterity accomplishes it, may serve to bring several 
“close” States which might otherwise forsake him 
into the Coolidge column both for the nomination 
and the election in 1928. 


HATEVER effects Mr. Coolidge may be seek- 

ing, he should have an inestimable advantage 
in meeting the Westerners on their own ground. 
Receptions to farm-bloc delegations at the White 
House or at some fashionable North Shore summer 
establishment may all look well enough in the Presi- 
dential publicity; but there is often just that slight 
air of condescension about them which stimulates 
the West’s sectional inferiority complex. Lack of 
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complete familiarity with each other’s background 
frequently causes the conversation to flounder in 
vague cross currents and misunderstandings, with 
the result that the Westerners go away not quite 
satisfied with the showing they have made, and 
disposed to blame this on the President. Here in the 
heart of the West — the Black Hills are curiously 
near the exact geographical center of the North 
American continent — Mr. Coolidge should not 
only be able to see more Western delegations and 
more outstanding individual Western leaders, but to 
avoid the shadow of these subtle incompatibilities 
when he does meet with them. 


_ will no longer have to wear 
themselves out with long trips and unfamiliar 
surroundings or to compress their grievances into 
a series of graphic charts and arguments. They will 
be able to say that the railroads or the grain ex- 
changes or the Federal Reserve policies have done 
such and such injuries to the farmers within a day’s 
motoring distance; and to invite Mr. Coolidge, with 
something of the claim of hosts rather than sup- 
pliants, to come see for himself. They will meet him 
as experts on local conditions rather than as special 
pleaders for an industrial class with something to 
get out of the Government. Almost automatically 
Mr. Coolidge will be reduced a little from his 
position as the source of all Federal favors toward 
the status of a friendly pupil. 

Furthermore, the expertness of the Westerners 
will have to do with other things besides current 
agrarian difficulties. In South Dakota and eastern 
Montana, the whole pioneering cycle from Indian 
fighting to McNary-Haugen agitation has oc- 
curred within two generations. Mr. Coolidge will be 
only a short motor trip across Montana and 
Wyoming from Custer’s last battlefield. The town 
of Custer City, fourteen miles away, is the ter- 
minus of the wild mountain trail from Deadwood 
over which Calamity Jane carried the mails fifty 
years ago with her saddle rifle constantly cocked 
against bandits, marauding Sioux, and mining-camp 
desperadoes. The President can, if he chooses, im- 
prove his Western sophistication by talks with 
numerous mentally hale ancients who remember 
when the first earth was plow-turned in their coun- 
ties, the first crop harvested, the first herd branded, 
the first railroad “built through,” and the last 
Indian driven out. Among possible summer resorts, 
it is only in the Black Hills that Mr. Coolidge can 
learn first hand how the agrarian and the other 
peculiarly Western problems have shaped them- 
selves since the beginning. 

Meanwhile, the President will have his chance to 
get closer to the West by enjoying it. Scenically, one 
of the most strangely formed and picturesque re- 
gions of the continent, the Black Hills better deserve, 
by Eastern standards, their early name of the Black 








‘preserve of 125,000 acres containing deer, elk, 


























































Mountains. Their highest peak, Mount Harney, at 
7,400 feet towers above anything in the Alleghenies. 
State Lodge itself at 4,550 feet is higher than almost 
any settled place in the Atlantic seaboard ranges. 
Yet the hills lack the barren austerity of so much 
of the Rocky Mountain scenery, for their very name 
is derived from the thick growth of blue spruce and 
dark Norway pine with which they are forested. 
Well watered with streams, springs, and with 
lakes almost as numerous as in the Adirondacks, 
they formed a hunting ground over which powerful 
tribes of plains Indians warred for centuries before 
the white man’s appearance. To hold such a price- 
less territory from the gold seekers, the Sioux led 
out their last tragic raid against Custer. Even today, 
State Lodge stands in the center of a State game 


buffalo, and wild birds by thousands. Almost by the 
Lodge door runs a tributary to French Creek, 
where gold was first panned by Horace N. Ross 
fifty-two years ago this summer, but now stocked 
and dammed for rainbow trout convenient to Presi- 
dential breakfasts. Six miles up in the mountains 
lies Sylvan Lake, little known, but appreciated by 
connoisseurs as one of the most charmingly situated 
bodies of inland water west of Switzerland. A little 
further back in the hills lie Wind Cave and Jewel 
Cave, whose thousands of chambers are appraised 
by experts in subterranean beauty to be the equal 
of Mammoth Cave in Kentucky and the newly 
explored Carlsbad Cavern of New Mexico. 

The lodge itself, built by the State as the central 
attraction of the park, is a thirty-room, homy 
building, used sometimes as a summer hotel and 
sometimes as a summer mansion for the governor. 
Its lower floor, with its wide living room and two 
dining rooms, is well adapted to the office and social 
routine of a summer White House, while its twenty- 
seven bedrooms, including the private suite built 
for South Dakotan governors, should house the 
guests and the necessary domestic attendants of the 
establishment. 


WENTY-FIVE minutes away over a perfect 

motor road lies Custer City, a pioneer Black 
Hills county seat of 1,500, where there may be 
slightly more difficulty about accommodating the 
White House working staff. Yet this problem will 
hardly be more complicated than the one the Presi- 
dent faced in his Adirondack retreat in 1926. If it 
does prove so, the Black Hills metropolis of Rapid 
City, thirty-two miles away from State Lodge, and 
with transcontinental railway and wire connections 
fit for a city many times its size, may be pressed into 
service. When the President decides the West is 
worth a summer vacation’s investment, the com- 
munication services and the Westerners are pretty 
sure to see that he gets all the facilities he needs for 
his official activities, wherever he goes. 
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The Case of American Sport 


7 OU Ameri- 
cans,” an ex- 
asperated 


Englishman once said 
in the course of a dis- 
cussion of international 
sport, “are the best 
athletes in the world, 
and the poorest 
sportsmen.” 

The remark was made 


By Oscar Lewis 


Hounding the amateur has become an all-year- 
round sport since ‘‘ The Independent’’ first called 
attention to football’s overemphasis a year and a 
half ago. More recently, the question of profession- 
alism has held the stage, particularly since Mr. 
C. C. Pyle’s tennis showmen made their coast-to- 
coast junket. Mr. Lewis points his discussion of 
the case with a dig at international competitions 
and the flagrant nationalism which mars them as 

true amateur ventures 





brought home very 
clearly the fact that 
American athletic prac- 
tices had come to be 
looked on with an ex- 
tremely suspicious eye 
abroad. The revelation 
took the American pub- 
lic by surprise. The 
average American had 
believed very firmly in 





at a time when the 


competitive athletics as 





future of international 

athletics looked dark indeed. The year was 1908. 
The fourth revival of the Olympic Games had been 
in progress in London for several weeks, and the 
American youths had been winning first places with 
a regularity that had presently got on the nerves of 
the English spectators. Because patriotism was 
aroused — and patriotism is never more keenly 
engaged than during the progress of international 
sporting events — the temper of the crowds was 
strongly pro-British and correspondingly cool to- 
ward the winning Americans. 

Several events presently occurred that changed 
this coolness to open hostility. In one of the middle- 
distance races an American runner was disqualified 
for an alleged attempt to prevent an English com- 
petitor from passing. When one of the heats of the 
100-meter dash was about to be run off, an American 
sprinter several times “beat the gun” of the starter, 
each time causing the whole group to be called back 
for a new start. The crowds, already critical, refused 
to see in this merely the taut nerves of an over- 
anxious college student; it was put down to a 
deliberate attempt to prolong the strain of taking 
off and thus snap the overwrought nerves of his 
rivals. 

These incidents were discussed as typical ex- 
amples of the sharp practices of American athletes, 
and from then on the slogan of the crowds that daily 
filled the stadium was to “beat the Americans.” 
The games were finished in an atmosphere of hos- 
tility and suspicion keenly disappointing to those 
who had looked on the Olympics as an ideal means 
of promoting international friendship and under- 
standing. The American athletes came home victors 
from the meet, but it was a victory in which neither 
they nor America could take full pride, and the 
question of withdrawing from future competition in 
the Olympic Games was seriously discussed. 

The situation, however, served one useful end. It 
drew attention to American sport from a new angle; 


a means of developing 
healthy bodies and of instilling in the minds of the 
athletes a number of admirable qualities: mental 
alertness, severe self-discipline, teamwork, and 
above and beyond all, the quality of fair play. In our 
sports we had deliberately set for ourselves a higher 
code of behavior than we could hope to maintain in 
the everyday conduct of our affairs. As a matter of 
course, we expected clean athletics, scrupulous fair- 
ness in competition, individuals and teams that 
could be generous in defeat and modest in victory. 
Not only did we make this demand; we were confi- 
dent that the practice measured up to the theory, 
and the charges growing out of the Olympic meet at 


London — and four years later at Stockholm — 


had a number of important effects. 


HEY had the effect, for one thing, of causing 

many thoughtful citizens to look on American 
sports, and in particular on American amateur 
sports, with a new and searching gaze. The favored 
child, for the first time in his career, had come under 
suspicion, and he was being examined impartially 
through eyes that were not predisposed in his favor. 
On the whole, it must be said that the accused stood 
the scrutiny well. Fundamentally, there seemed to 
be nothing wrong with the institution of amateur 
sports in America. The sportsman’s rigid code of 
ethics was still being zealously and scrupulously 
observed by the overwhelming majority of athletes 
since no individual or organization practicing 
tactics in violation of the code could long escape 
detection, and the bars were unhesitatingly raised 
against those proved guilty. 

But although the American athlete was exoner- 
ated from intentional wrongdoing, his acquittal 
somehow failed to clear the atmosphere. The 
favored child was not taken back into the family 
circle with quite the old attitude of unqualified 
approval. There was an intangible reservation in 
the mind of a considerable part of the public, and 
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this reservation was clarified and given point by 
the athlete’s failure to put forward a convincing 
answer to the charges periodically made by for- 
eign sports authorities that “Americans play in 
order to win.” 

In general, the spokesmen for the American 
athlete admit the indictment frankly. “Of course we 
play to win,” they are likely to remark. “The desire 
to win is the mainspring that keeps competitive 
sports in motion. If we were to remove the spirit of 
competition, the desire of the athlete to do the very 
best he can, what would be left? A man may 
scrupulously obey the letter and the spirit of the 
rules and yet be a poor athlete and a worse sports- 
man. We have a right to expect another quality: a 
deep-seated, unquenchable urge to excel. It would be 
a hard task to convince the American athlete, or any 
other athlete, for that matter, that there is some- 
thing reprehensible in his desire to give the best 
account of himself that he possibly can.” 


_ argument, plausible from one'standpoint, is 
open to a serious objection. It is hard to escape 
the conviction that athletes who are prompted 
by the desire to excel are missing, and missing rather 
widely, the spirit of sportsmanship. The mainspring 
of competitive athletics, one feels, should not be the 
desire to win, but simple love of the game. It may be 
argued that a love of the game can be taken for 
granted, since athletes voluntarily and eagerly 
undertake the severe discipline of training, but the 
fact remains that competitive athletics in this coun- 
try are not so conducted as to bear this theory out. 
When a college student goes out for a sport — track, 
football, baseball, crew, or any other — he knows 
very clearly that a mere love of the game will 
get him nowhere. 

Responsibility for this condition cannot properly 
be laid at the door of the coaches, for coaches are 
hired to produce teams that win for the college, and 
their jobs are secure only so long as they continue to 
turn out teams that are victorious more often than 
they are defeated. If the blame is passed on to the 
student committees that ordinarily control athletic 
policies and hire coaches, these will answer truth- 
fully that the overwhelming majority of students are 
chiefly concerned, not with athletics in general, but 
with teams that represent the college in competition 
with teams of other colleges. They will add that the 
interests of the alumni — always, in athletic mat- 
ters, a factor to be carefully considered — parallel 
those of the students, and that both would oppose 
vigorously and solidly any attempt to place the 
emphasis in college athletics elsewhere than on the 
varsity teams. One might point to the almost invari- 
able failure of attempts that have been made to 
encourage general student participation in athletics 
by means of interclass and interfraternity tourna- 
ments, all of which have fallen by the wayside 





simply because the average student would far rather 
be in the grand stand cheering his varsity than 
taking part in any minor contest elsewhere. 

Public interest in college athletics forms a further 
complication which sometimes reaches the point of 
actually dictating athletic policies, for the demands 
of the public make themselves felt through the ever- 
present alumni. Those who fix the blame for the 
more obvious shortcomings of American college 
athletics on the American public are undoubtedly 
correct, but the cure must come from the colleges 
themselves. The thing to do, agree the experts, is to 
restore college athletics to the colleges. But the 
problem of making sports once more a strictly 
campus activity gets no encouragement from the 
group most concerned, — the students themselves, — 
and in the meantime the more widely popular of the 
games, notably football, tends to pass further and 
further from the control of the colleges and to take 
on the nature of a highly popular form of public 
amusement, with all the inevitable consequences of 
newspaper exploitation of the teams and the supple- 
menting of student rivalries by the rivalries of whole 
communities, all of which enormously increases 
the pressure on coaches to produce winning teams 
at any cost. 

Realizing this, the coaches protect themselves 
from summary dismissal by insisting on binding 
contracts in which their employers pledge them- 
selves to retain them in charge over a period of years. 
In more than one college the head football coach 
commands a larger salary than any of the full pro- 
fessors, and the football season ordinarily begins 
around the middle of September and ends before 
December. There are college teams in the country 
that in the course of a season play before close to 
half a million spectators. During the past few years 
the colleges have found themselves going into the 
amusement business on a vast scale, shouldering the 
responsibilities of a réle which they have neither 
the training nor the desire to play. They entered the 
business innocently, and once in, it was a virtual 
impossibility to get out again, and they have been 
forced to carry on the task as best they could. In 
response to insistent demands they have built huge 
stadiums which are idle nine months of the year 
and which the public accommodatingly pays for in 
the course of two or three seasons. 


HE fact that all this comes under the head of 

public entertainment and has nothing to do 
with education is clear to everyone, yet its hold 
has become so strong, both on the public and on the 
colleges, that any attempt to abolish it would almost 
certainly meet with defeat. A situation already 
sufficiently involved has grown more complicated by 
the abrupt appearance of the new dragon, profes- 
sionalism. While its coming was foreseen, the whole 
recent trend of sport having made it inevitable, 
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nothing was done to fight it, for the reason that 
nothing short of the abolition of intercollegiate 
athletics would have been effective. 


OW that it has gained a foothold, there is no 
reason to believe that professionalism will not 
persist as long as interest in athletics remains at its 
present remarkable height, and as long as the fash- 
ion of exploiting individual athletes continues. More 
and more, the possibility of lucrative professional 
contracts will occupy the minds of youths all over 
the country as soon as they begin to emerge as 
athletic stars. But to say that the growth of profes- 
sionalism forecasts the end of amateur sports is to 
take far too serious a view of the matter. The fact is 
that interest in sports has become so widespread 
that amateur contests, numerous as they are, have 
become completely inadequate to supply the de- 
mand. When the demand to see a single amateur 
game is so keen that a stadium seating 80,000 is sold 
out weeks in advance, and without the public sale of 
a single ticket, — the entire 80,000 going to special 
groups: alumni, students, and so forth, — provision is 
certain to be made to provide similar entertainment 
for those who must be left out. The average follower 
of sport definitely prefers a game of football played by 
well-trained amateurs to one played by professionals 
who are even better trained, but he is hardly likely 
to hesitate in his choice between a professional game 
and no game at all. He will even prefer a well-con- 
tested professional game to one played by blundering 
amateurs, and he does not consider himself less a 
sportsman on that account. 
What we have now, and what we shall certainly 
have more of in the future, is professional and ama- 
teur sport fighting it out side by side, with an 





audience large enough to support both, and with the 
ultimate decision on the laps of the gods. Just now, 
the honors are fairly evenly divided. Baseball, prize 
fighting, and horse racing are definitely professional 
sports; football, tennis, and track, despite recent 
inroads, are just as definitely amateur; and golf, 
though its players are predominantly amateur, may 
be said to be on the fence, for the reason that no 
stigma whatever is attached to the many profes- 
sionals within its ranks. 

Where, then, does American sport stand? Has 
professionalism ruined the zest for the game itself, 
and has the desire of our athletes, amateur and 
professional, to win carried us far from the prin- 
ciples of sportsmanship on which our world-wide 
athletic prestige was first won and so long and so 
honorably maintained? Does the attitude of suspi- 
cion which still clings, often faintly, sometimes 
openly, to every American athlete who engages in 
international competition reflect a just suspicion 
that the quality of our sportsmanship is not on a par 
with that of other countries, or can this persisting 
prejudice be accounted for on other grounds? 


O far as international competition is concerned, 
one has a suspicion that the groups whose sports- 
manship most needs looking into are not the 
athletes, but the belligerent nationalists who throng 
the grand stands. Is it not probable that the things 
chiefly the matter with American sport — or Eng- 
lish or Chinese — are also, taken by the large, the 
things chiefly the matter with Americans, and 
Englishmen, and Chinamen? When misunderstand- 
ing between nations ceases, we shall have interna- 
tional sport free from suspicion and prejudice. It is 
hardly likely that we shall have it sooner. 





The Two Companies 


When I was of the singing rout 

That filled the ways with laugh and shout, 
The light-heart company, all young, 
Seemed ever growing as it swung 

Down glaring road or dappled lane, 

For brave recruits pressed forward, fain 
To join the host, to swell the flood 

Of such a gallant brotherhood! 


Now what another company 

Is this wherein I trudge — and see 
The number dwindling day by day! 
Reluctant, at the rear, they say 

Some remnants from the younger band 


Come straggling to this grim command. 

I look not back — but forward, lo, 

Into the darkness how they go! 

With steps that stumble, backs that bend, 

Some totter to their silent end; 

A few erect, elate appear, 

As conquerors show, their triumph near; 

And some — but what of you and me? 

How shall we face finality? ‘ 

Not all ignobly if at last 

Some hard-proved faiths we still hold fast, 

And if, at life’s deep inmost spring, 

Hope still may whisper, youth still sing. 
M. A. DeWo re Howe. 
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THE BLACK CHRIST OF ESQUIPULAS 


Among the Mountains of Southern Guatemala Stands the Famous 
Shrine Which Has Marked the End of More than Three Cen- 
turies of Pilgrimages from All Parts of Old World America 


N the center of a pine-clad valley in southern 
Guatemala topped by five domed towers stands 
the sanctuary of Esquipulas. It houses the 

image of the world-famous Black Christ, to whom 
half a hundred churches in Mexico and Central 
America have been dedicated. It is a place of pil- 
grimage, for many and miraculous cures have been 
wrought there. In the New World, only Saint Anne 
de Beaupré in Canada, Guadaloupe in Mexico, and 
Lujan in distant Argentina attract more pilgrims. 
But unlike these others, Esquipulas lies away from 
modern means of transportation and may be 
reached only by traveling far afoot or ahorse. Yet 
until the Guatemalan Government insisted that 
pilgrims carry passports, more than 100,000 devo- 
tees annually visited this remote shrine. Today 
perhaps half that 
number come. 

The image itself, 
“Our Lord the Cruci- 
fied of Esquipulas,” 
is a black, wooden 
statue about five feet 
high, set in a glass 
case above the altar. 
Tradition says it was 
carved by one Quirio 
Catafio and was pub- 
licly worshiped before 
the end of the Six- 
teenth Century. Not 
much is known of its 
early history, but how 
avidly its worship was 
received by the In- 
dians can be under- 
stood when one knows 
that black was the 
sacred color of their 
ancestral religions. 
Among the Aztecs, 
the priests — except 
the scarlet-clad sacri- 
ficer — were clad in 
black robes and 
painted their bodies 
black. The Maya wor- 
shiped as a war god 
Ek Ahau, the Black 





Photographs courtesy of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Fcundation 
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Captain, and his bodyguard of seven black warriors; 
they believed that every fourth year was governed 
by the Black Bacab, whose course they sought to 
temper by seeking the intercession of Ek-balam- 
chac, the Black Rain-Puma; they also worshiped 
Ek-chuah, the Tall Black One, protector of travelers 
and pilgrims. Even today in Mexico and Central 
America many Indian tribes hold dances in honor 
of the Black One. Also, the Indians more readily 
accepted the worship of a Black Christ because only 
a day’s journey away lies the pagan shrine of Mita 
to which they used to make pilgrimages centuries 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. This cult is 
now transferred to Esquipulas. Thither in this year 
of Our Lord, 1927, come Indians afoot from 
such distant lands as Mexico and even Ecuador. 

In another part of 
this issue, Mr. Samuel 
K. Lothrop describes 
the terrible hardships 
which these same dev- 
otees endure to en- 
joy the blessings 
which are supposed to 
descend upon those 
who gain the proxim- 
ity of the Black 
Christ. Mr. Lothrop 
himself took the pil- 
grimage, leaving 
wheeled transporta- 
tion at the little San 
Salvador town of 
Metapan to pick up 
the trail with a guide. 
His story, and the 
pictures on the fol- 
lowing pages, de- 
scribe an adventure 
whose counterparts 
have run through his- 
tory, and are com- 
monplaces on the 
Old World roads to 
Mecca. Here is a 
Mecca with all of its 
fabulous tribulations 
transplanted to th: 
New World. 
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THE ‘‘NEW CHURCH” 


IN THE SANCTUARY PICTURED AT 
THE RIGHT, THE BLACK CHRIST IS 
NOW CAREFULLY PRESERVED. THE 
TOWERS OF THIS CHURCH ARE 150 
FEET HIGH. IN THE FOREGROUND 
ARE A FEW OF THE BOOTHS WHICH 
EXPOSE RELIGIOUS TRINKETS FOR 
SALE. ALONG THIS STREET BE- 
TWEEN THE CHURCHES, OLD AND 
NEW, ONE CAN PURCHASE ALL 
MANNER OF PETTY NECESSARIES 
AND LESS IMPORTANT WARES. FOOD 
AND DRINK OF SOMEWHAT DOUBT- 
FUL QUALITY ARE AMONG THE 
FORMER i 


THE ANCIENT SANCTUARY 
OF ESQUIPULAS 


ALTHOUGH ALL DOCUMENTS RE- 
LATING TO THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THIS CHURCH HAVE BEEN LOST, 
IT IS KNOWN THAT THE BLACK 
CHRIST WAS PUBLICLY WORSHIPED 
HERE AS EARLY AS 1595. THE OLD 
CHURCH STANDS AT ONE END OF 
ESQUIPULAS’ SINGLE STREET, FAC- 
ING A COBBLE-PAVED WAY AT 
WHOSE OTHER EXTREMITY THE 


NEW EDIFICE IS REARED 





THE END OF THE ROAD 


A STREAM OF PILGRIMS LEAVING 
THE SANCTUARY AFTER HAVING 
PAID THEIR DEVOTIONS AT THE 
SHRINE OF THE BLACK CHRIST, 
FROM ALL OVER GUATEMALA THE 
TRAVELERS COME AND FROM RE- 
LATIVELY DISTANT LANDS AS WELL, 
EACH CONCERNED WITH HIS PRI- 
VATE DEVOTIONS, FEW PAYING 
GREAT ATTENTION TO THE FORMAL 
MASSES CELEBRATED WITHIN THE 
CHURCH 
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INDIANS PRAYING TO THE BLACK CHRIST WITH LIGHTED CANDLES IN THEIR HANDS. THEIR ORISONS CONCLUDED, THEY WAIT FOR 
THE CANDLES TO BE CONSUMED, AS THEY BELIEVE THAT THUS THEIR PETITIONS ARE CARRIED TO HEAVEN 








THE SIDE ENTRANCES TO THE,SANCTUARY AT ESQUIPULAS, PILGRIMS CAMP AS CLOSE TO THE IMAGE OF THE BLACK CHRIST AS THE AUTHORITIES WILL PERMIT, 
IN THE BELIEF THAT,THE VIRTUES OF THE SHRINE WILL PASS TO THOSE WHO COME NEAR ITS PRESENCE 
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AN EARLY MORNING STREET SCENE IN ESQUIPULAS 


THE PROSTRATE INDIAN IN THE FOREGROUND OF THE PICTURE AT 
THE LEFT IS BEING ASSISTED IN HIS RECOVERY FROM THE PREVIOUS 
NIGHT'S POTATIONS BY AN ANXIOUS FRIEND. A RATHER FOR- 
MIDABLE CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS IS A NOT INFREQUENT 
ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE AVERAGE VISIT TO ESQUIPULAS 





THE FAITH THAT MOVES MOUNTAINS 


THE SICK CHILD IN THE CAGELIKE CRADLE AT THE RIGHT HAD BEEN 

CARRIED SEVERAL HUNDRED MILES THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS ON 

ITS FATHER’S BACK. THE FAMILY HAD COME TO ESQUIPULAS FROM 
SOUTHERN MEXICO 





PRAYERS BY THE WAYSIDE 


MANY PARENTS TREAD THE ARDUOUS WAY TO ESQUIPULAS IN THE 
HOPE THAT ITS MIRACULOUS SHRINE WILL CURE THE AILMENTS FROM 
WHICH THEIR CHILDREN SUFFER. IN THE PICTURE AT THE LEFT, AN 
INDIAN MOTHER IS SHOWN PRAYING FOR HER CHILD BEFORE A MOSS- 
ADORNED CROSS ON THE ROAD TO THE SHRINE 
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To the Mecca of the New World 


By Samuel K. Lothrop 


NE January afternoon I found myself 
() Esquipulas-ward bent at the end of wheeled 
transportation in the little town of Metapan 
in the northwestern corner of the republic of El 
Salvador. Here long and torrid hours were passed 
in the search for mules, as I had no desire to go afoot, 
and, forewarned by knowledge of similar trails, no 
mind to travel without bed and baggage. Success 
achieved, I spent the evening listening to tales of the 
road before me: no food, fleas; no beds, cold, filth. 
Sunrise found my pack secured to a sorrowful 
beast, myself mounted on another unworthy, and 
the cavaJcade guided by an unusually villainous- 
looking arriero supposedly capable of finding the 
way. The road wound gradually upward through 
sparsely vegetated hills dominated by the vast blue 
peak of the Cerro del Brujo. By midmorning we had 
entered the pine belt, fragrant and shady. The road 
had narrowed to a single track, which crossed higher 
hills and narrower valleys. All day long we passed 
returning pilgrims as well as others forward bent. 
My idea of a pilgrimage consisted of dimly remem- 
bered gleanings from Chaucer. I expected a jolly, 
rollicking, argumentative crowd, but few were so 
disposed. For many this was a supreme act of faith 
and inward contemplation. For all, the journey 
could be accomplished only by the mortification of 
the flesh. Among the well-to-do one saw exhausted 
overfat sefioras, grim and hard-eyed, who clung 
subconsciously to swaying saddles. In their wake 
rode husbands, sons, daughters, and servants of all 
ages, types, and racial mixtures. Sickly children in 
adult arms, their heads bobbing at every lurch of the 
horse, were omnipresent. But the multitude were 
afoot. Most of them were seasoned to stony roads 
and hardship, but unaccustomed to high altitudes 
and cold nights, for this road led from sierra caliente 
to the mountains. 

My guide and I spent a cold and miserable night 
on a filthy porch, and early the next morning we took 
the road again. Some hours later we crossed a final 
mountain ridge and below envisaged the great 
Esquipulas valley. Miles away in the center rose the 
white towers of the sanctuary we had laboriously 
journeyed to see. Above it floated smoke balls burst 
from rockets fired in religious exaltation. The rocket 
as an adjunct of religion is an innovation of the 
Middle American Indian —one of his harmless 
deviations from the ceremonial routine perscribed in 
Rome. Subdued by this very instrumentality, for 
centuries forbidden the use of firearms, he employs 
gunpowder in rockets to attract God’s attention. 

An hour later we entered Esquipulas’ single street. 


At one end stands the old church; at the other end 
the “new” edifice, dedicated in 1751, now houses 
the Black Christ. The street between, cobble-paved 
and half a mile in length, was crowded with the 
booths of petty traffickers. Here you may buy 
cheap crockery, tinware, -bits, bridles, saddles of . 
exotic shapes, wooden toe stirrups, firearms, knives, 
and machetes; also, you can purchase a hundred 
varieties of highly chromatic candy, the nutriment 
of myriad flies, or multicolored syrupy drinks, 
poured in tall glasses and warming .in the sun, or — 
if you so desire — native beer, rum, or whiskey of a 
rawness to bring home thoughts to an itinerant 
prohibition-ridden Yankee. Moreover, there are 
cheap cotton goods from Europe, shoddy woolen 
blankets from Quezaltenango, queerly shaped bas- 
kets from Nahuizalco, gayly colored boxes and 
wax-dyed gourds from Yzalco, or brilliant-hued 
hammocks from Quezaltepeque and Cacaopera. But 
above all, there are rosaries, crucifixes, and little 
shrines of the Black Christ; and one stall in three 
displays candles cast in every shape and size, 
painted and gilded, hanging in graduated rows like 
the pipes of organs. 

Through this press of commerce I made my way, 
crossed a little bridge, ascended a broad flight of 
timeworn stone steps, and reached the wide tile 
terrace on which the sanctuary stands. It is a large 
building, spacious and handsome. The four corners 
are flanked by domed towers 150 feet high, and a 
larger dome lights the transepts. The floor within is 
paved with ancient tiles. Littered by the droppings 
of countless candles and polished by the knees of 
many millions, these tiles were the one outstanding 
aspect of sanctity in this noted temple. The rest — 
cheap gilding, organ, pulpit, altars, paintings — all 
bespoke bad taste and commonplace virtues. 


We a. the aborigines think about the Black 
Christ we do not know, for they say nothing, 
but it seems a pretty safe bet that they do not regard 
it as a purely Christian cult. Black is their sacred 
color, and they well know that Christ, being a Jew, 
was not a negro. At Esquipulas the minor church of- 
fices, sweeping and incensing, had been allotted to 
Quiché Indians from the distant highlands of Guate- 
mala. Anyone who has visited these Quiché at home 
knows that they will brook no interference from the 
church. In fact, they lustily maintain their native 
rites, and in some of their villages will not permit a 


white layman, let alone a priest, even to reside. 


These chaps could have no interest in Esquipulas as 
a Christian shrine. 
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On the parapet of the bridge in front of the church 
we were surprised to find two great stone statues of 
pumas, which evidently, from the nature of the 
stone and the carving, had been carried thither from 
the ancient ruins of Copan. Can these be other than 
images of Ek-balam-chac, the Black Rain-Puma, 
intercessor of the pagan Maya? Perhaps every altar 
in the sanctuary, reared by aboriginal hands, se- 
cretly houses a similar antique idol. The Indians 
have thus tricked]the church elsewhere, so that in 
bending the knee before supposedly Christian altars 
they have paid reverence to their ancient gods. 


ILGRIMS come to Esquipulas not to attend 

mass, but to fulfill a vow and make personal 
prayers. Hence, there is little formality in the church, 
as each one enters on his or her own errand bent. 
Once inside, singly or in groups, they fall to their 
knees and pray aloud without regard to others there. 
Thus all day long the church is a bedlam, for many 
thus disjointedly recite their orisons. Countless 
harsh, uncouth, unmusical, one had almost said 
unheeded, voices raised to God in the selfish desire 
to outshout all others. One wealthy, ill-bred, ancient 
slut, backed by a large band of retainers, I saw 
stride into the nave crying aloud her personal 
prayer during the very mass. But such people must 
not be blamed greatly for their indecorous conduct, 
as they are intense with emotion and overwrought 
by the long journey. 

Beautiful pictures of piety also remain graven on 
the memory — mostly, to be sure, of pure-bred 
Indian types. There you will see silent intensity and 
soul-stirring devotion written on many faces for all 
the world to read. It is an atmosphere that trans- 
ports you to ages past when religion was as much 


a part of life as food, and the ceremonial round. 


was celebrated with innate devotion rather than 
routine energy. 

Each worshiper at Esquipulas as he prays holds 
aloft two candles which frame his face. Even by day 
the glimmering light is cast to the top of the tall 
nave. The prayers concluded, candles are set in 
sockets on eighteen great tables ranged down the 
nave in two rows, or, if there is no available room, 
placed somewhere on the floor. But you must watch 
your candles, however, as a candid lady advised me, 
until they are consumed, for did you not another 
might take them and thus divert your prayers. A 
strange and wondrous spectacle is this. Yet soon the 
senses reel from the clamor, and then the stench of 
unwashed, travel-worn, fetid humanity combines 
with the smoky and acrid tang of burning beeswax 
to urge a search for air of normal oxygen content. 

There is not much to see in the town except the 
tawdriness of the single street where the crowd made 
progress difficult. Turning toward the surrounding 
country one found the land a vast latrine and cess- 
pool. In years of traveling I have often seen filth too 


foul to be described in words, but never such as 
Esquipulas. No wonder returning pilgrims seen on 
the road had been sour and sickly. Cleanliness in 
Esquipulas was as rare as the milk of queens. 

Nightfall found myself and my arriero quartered 
in a saprogenous pigsty. It abutted on a barroom 
where men swigged, shouted, and. sang until day- 
light. The darkened lane on the other side became 
an impromtu brothel after nightfall. These minor 
drawbacks to our lodgings did not bother me, but 
fleas innumerable did. Nor could I guess how they 
reached my cot until the next day. Then I saw that 
buzzards had roosted overnight on the lightly 
constructed roof. The fleas on these offensive fowls, 
scenting tastier flesh, had fallen like the dew of 
heaven upon.the place beneath. 

Attracted at daylight by bells and rockets, I 
wandered through the rain to the church. Morning 
mass was about to commence, and the nave and 
aisles were packed with people, each holding aloft a 
lighted candle. The service was largely inaudible, 
for the venerable priest’s voice was not equal to the 
occasion. A short, fiery, fanatical sermon was 
delivered with impassioned gestures by a younger 
man. The music, persuaded from a cheap, unharmo- 
nious organ accompanied by a raucous violin, curi- 
ously suggested extracts from the “Merry Widow” 
combined with Sousa’s lesser compositions. Crowded 
though the church was, little devotion did I see, for 
these people had come to Esquipulas not to hear 
mass, but to pray to the verdadera imagen in their 
own private and peculiar and perhaps heathen 
fashion. So the restless throng talked and whispered 
and spat copiously throughout the service. Women 
nursed tearful infants to silence. Dogs meandered 
amid the maze of legs. Meanwhile, an old Quiché 
Indian from Nahuala, clad in the traditional black 
kilt and red-sleeved shirt, silently and reverently 
circumambulated the church to incense the side_ 
altars from a swinging drasero. 


A the end of the service local vendors brought to 
be blessed their various trinkets, religious para- 
phernalia, and great masses of pink tree-cotton buds 
and trailing Spanish moss with which pilgrims 
garland themselves. A long double line down the 
aisles and across the nave was quickly formed, each 
man kneeling with his tray of goods before him. An 
unshaved, blue-jowled priest then appeared, carry- 
ing a short silver mace with a perforated head. 
Behind followed a young boy with a silver bucket of 
holy water. Without a word the priest passed down 
the lines, dipping his mace in the bucket to sprinkle 
the outspread wares, and then as silently retired. 

Such is the daily round at Esquipulas. It is re- 
peated without variation, for fresh throngs arrive 
hourly, and few stay long. Having seen it, there 
seemed nothing further to do except to get out — 
and this I did, gladly and pronto. 
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Ontario Celebrates— Without Fireworks 
By F. L. Smith, Jr. 


they expect any big blowout in Ontario. 

Liquor cannot be bought without a permit, 
and one-day tourists will not be able to get permits 
either. I have nothing against my American friends, 
but the rush crowd will have to stand around and 
see how it is possible to conduct a liquor store with 
dignity and propriety.” Thus spoke D. B. Hanna, 
chairman of the Ontario Liquor Control Com- 
mission, a few days prior 


A MERICAN visitors will be disappointed if 


Hotels were to spring up in Windsor and the adjoin- 
ing communities overnight with vast tent cities to 
accommodate the overflow. 

But these things have not come to pass, at least 
at this writing. The visitor to Windsor on June I 
scarcely realized that anything unusual was going 
on. Passing either of the two government liquor dis- 
pensaries, he observed a line-up of a dozen or so 
customers and a brisk trade progressing within. But 

no clamoring mobs, no 





to June 1, when the gov- 
ernment dispensaries, 
under new legislation, 
threw open their doors. 
And, strange to relate, 
his words have come 
true. In fact, Mr. Hanna 
misspoke himself. There 
were no throngs or rush 
crowds of thirsty Amer- 
icans. It was, as you 





‘* The demise of prohibition was not worth even 
a patriotic and respectful gesture,” writes this 
Detroit newspaper man of Ontario’s resumption 
of liquor sales on June 1. Bibulously inclined 
Americans were ruled out, and the residents of 
Windsor refused to abuse the newly regained 
privilege. ‘‘When a province of 9,000,000 souls 
goes wet, fireworks should be in order; but those 
on hand for the occasion observed only a faint 

sizzle. Ontario behaved like a lady” 


shouting or shoving, no 
cordons of police to curb 
impatient purchasers. It 
was even as the chair- 
man of the Ontario Liq- 
uor Control Commission 
had prophesied. What 
meagre crowd there was 
stood round and saw 
liquor stores conducted 
with a “dignity and 








might say, Ontario’s own 

private party. Guests could come if they liked, but 
they weren’t encouraged, and most of them took the 
hint and stayed home. 

It has been my pleasure to view the beginning of 
Ontario’s respite from a ten-year drought in Wind- 
sor. In many respects, Windsor, and the adjacent 
communities of Walkerville, Sandwich, Ford, and 
Riverview which constitute what is known as the 
Border Cities, represents an area more vitally af- 
fected, perhaps, by the sale of government liquor 
than any other part of the province because cf the 
close proximity of Detroit. It is but ten minutes 
across the river to the fourth largest city in the 
United States, and the ferries run in constant relays. 
When the ill-fated 4.4 per cent beer went on sale 
May I, 1925, some 20,000 Detroiters invaded Wind- 
sor, beginning at the crack of dawn. But then it was 
beer and beer alone. They had been warned of bitter 
disappointment in the shape of low alcoholic con- 
tent, but still they came in thousands. And here, 
two years later, Ontario was announcing the sale of 
wines, whiskeys, liqueurs, brandies, ale — anything 
you wanted, in fact. 

Rumors began to circulate. When the dispensaries 
across the river began operations all Detroit would 
be there in thousands and tens of thousands. Streets 
thronged with hilarious Americans, mountains of 
maimed and mangled glassware, hotels with waiting 
lists a month in advance. It was said that thirsty 
taxpayers of Chicago and points west had chartered 
special trains to bear them to Ontario’s saturnalia. 


propriety” that was lit- 
tle short of amazing. Less than half of the 3,000 
permit holders were sufficientty interested to exercise 
their privilege, and the day’s business amounted 
only to $5,000, a rather meagre figure in view of ten 
long years of expectation. 

Ontario, in other words, — and I believe Windsor 
to be a fair example, — has accepted the repeal of 
prohibition almost without a murmur of enthusiasm 
or excitement. In Detroit you heard far more re- 
joicing over the expiration of the Ontario Temper- 
ance Act than in the Border Cities. A few Americans 
secured purchase permits and were on hand for the 
inaugural celebration which never came off, but not 
many. The ferryboats transported no more pas- 
sengers than usual. It is true that Windsor was 
bedecked with flags and bunting in honor, as one 
Detroit journal solemnly announced, of the great 
occasion. However, it so happened that the city 
fathers were merely observing the presence of the 
members of a powerful and distinguished fraternal 
organization within their gates. The demise of 
prohibition was not worth even a patriotic and 
respectful gesture. 


Benne is a reason for Ontario’s apparent apathy 
over its release from the abhorrent Temperance 
Act — its Liquor Control Commission, or more 
exactly its chairman, D. B. Hanna. When Premier 
G. Howard Ferguson went to the voters in Decem- 
ber, 1926, with government sale of liquor as the 
principal issue upon which his return to power 
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depended, he was fully aware that the successful 
realization of such a proposal hinged in large measure 
upon the manner of its administration. Therefore, 
following his overwhelming victory in which the 
Conservatives won 75 out of the 112 seats in the 
Ontario Parliament and the passage of the bill which 
repealed the Temperance Act and legalized govern- 
ment sale of liquor in the province, he began to cast 
about for the best man available to assume the 
chairmanship of his Liquor Control Commission, and 
eventually selected Hanna, a former railroad execu- 
tive of outstanding ability. 


N j R. HANNA, profiting from the experience 

of two years ago when pandemonium broke 
loose in the Border Cities as the result of the legali- 
zation of 4.4 beer, decided to proceed more gingerly 
in inaugurating a system of government control. In 
fact, so surreptitiously has the Liquor Control Com- 
mission gone about its business that Ontario has 
been eased into a wet state hardly knowing it. The 
opening day was formally announced, as formally 
postponed, and then announced and postponed 
again half a dozen times. No one knew exactly when 
the government dispensaries would open except 
perhaps Mr. Hanna and his colleagues, and they 
refused to be pinned down. It might be May 1 or 15, 
or corresponding dates in June or July. The public 
was kept in a constant state of ignorance, and 
eventually it began to lose interest. When the sale of 
liquor permits first opened in Windsor several weeks 
ago, business lagged to such an extent that the 
officials in charge closed up shop early. The popula- 
tion of Windsor and the adjacent settlements is ap- 
proximately 100,000, but on the opening day only 
3,000 persons had secured liquor purchase permits. 
Permits for Americans were not available until the 
actual opening of the dispensaries and their sale 
even then curtailed. It was remarked that the 
Liquor Control Commission had deliberately made 
things as hard as possible for Americans. That was 
exactly the case. 

Under the present regulations, residents of 
Ontario over twenty-one years of age who have 
secured yearly permits for a fee of $2 may pur- 
chase alcoholic beverages from government dispen- 
saries. Permits good for a month only are sold to 
tourists at the same price. Ontario residents are 
allowed two cases of spirits, wine, or beer at a 
time, and tourists half that amount; there appears, 
however, to be no restriction on the number of 
return trips. 

As to price, the wares of the government dispen- 
saries are alluring to say the least. There is no evi- 
dence of a scarcity of customers by reason of an undue 
excise tax. The best whiskeys sell for $4.50 a quart 
and as low as $2.30; gins range between $2 and $3; 
champagne from $3.50 to $6.00; red wines as low as 
$1.75; and liqueurs from $3 up. Ale and stout are 





priced at $6.00 per dozen quarts, and domestic beers 
at $3.25 for a similar amount. 

If there has been a boom in the Border Cities as a 
result of government sale of liquor, it is not readily 
apparent, except in certain isolated instances. 
Obviously, a few Americans, lured by the prospect of 
legal and unlimited drinkables, have moved over the 
boundary but not in sufficient numbers to effect a 
perceptible soaring of rentals and real-estate values. 
Two major building operations are in progress in 
Windsor at the present time — a twelve-story hotel 
financed by American capital and a 120-family 
apartment house. Several groups of Detroit residents 
have announced plans for elaborate clubs in and 
around the Border Cities which are for the most part, 
however, still on paper. A short distance from Wind- 
sor there stands a country hostelry whose proprietor 
has been anxious for years to dispose of his business 
and enter a more lucrative field. His establishment 
holds little attraction for the passing traveler, so 
little, in fact, that the owner would have gladly 
accepted $5,000 for the property. Two weeks ago it 
sold for $35,000. Whether the investment will be 
justified only time will tell. 

To date, those who seem to have prospered most 
as the result of Premier Ferguson’s beneficent legis- 
lation are dealers in summer cottages and cottage 
sites. A small water-front suburb below Windsor 
reports the demand for such dwellings five times in 
excess of the supply. One energetic operator recently 
disposed of a colony of forty cottages as rapidly as 
he could lay their foundations. The Memorial Day 
exodus across the Detroit River was unprecedented, 
though all the American tourist could do was to 
gaze upon truckloads of forbidden fluids being 
trundled into the dispensaries against June 1. 
Ontario would not sell him a purchase permit. 


A this stage of the proceedings, neither Canadian 
nor American enterprise appears strongly in- 
clined toward elaborate operations on the strength 
of government control, the fact of the matter being 
that for the moment Ontario does not quite know 
where she stands. There are many questions to be 
settled, many details to be worked out. What, for 
instance, is a tourist? Must he remain an hour, a day, 
or a week in the province in order to acquire the 
necessary rating and its attendant privileges? Ac- 
cording to the Liquor Control Commission, he must 
be a bona fide visitor and no casual wanderer 
across the international boundary for the mere pur-. 
pose of having a drink. No one, however, seems to 
have a very definite idea. A number of Americans 
contemplating permanent residence in Ontario have 
been pained and grieved to discover that they can- 
not obtain liquor purchase permits until they have 
been established for thirty days. Can they pay a $2 
fee and secure tourist permits meanwhile? Again no 
one appears quite certain. (Continued opp. page 644) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


F I am not mistaken, “highbrow” is an 
American word, yet it has been left 
to an Englishman, Leonard Woolf, 

editor of the London Nation, to publish 
the best little treatise on the subject 
which I have read. His pamphlet is called 
“Hunting the Highbrow,” and is pub- 
lished by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at 
the Hogarth Press, London. Some of this 
series of Hogarth essays have been issued 
in this country, but so far I have not seen 
Mr. Woolf’s with an American imprint. 

“The highbrow is an extremely un- 
popular person,” Mr. Woolf begins. “The 
hunt is up in the Press and in the atmos- 
phere, which is used to convey through 
valves or crystals information, amuse- 
ment, or strike news to so many happy 
homes.” He then quotes Gilbert Frankau’s 
definition of a highbrow as a person who 
considers “that the book or play or pic- 
ture which entertains and educates and 
pleases and uplifts ninety people out ot 
every hundred cannot possibly have any 
real artistic merit.” After which he cites 
the view of another highbrow hunter who 
thinks that a highbrow prefers what ap- 
peals to his intellect, but “in his disgust 
at finding somebody he regards as less 
intelligent than himself is capable of lik- 
ing the stuff he likes, he retaliates by 
trying to persuade himself that he doesn’t 
like it at all.” 

Both quotations represent fairly, I 
think, the average opinion of those who 
regard intellectuals with mistrust. Mr. 
Woolf proceeds to show by scientific 
classification that five distinct species of 
highbrows are included under that name: 

1. Altifrons altifrontissimus, the original, 
primitive, and real highbrow or intellectual 
who ... prefers the appeal to his intel- 
lect rather than that solely to his senses. 

2. Altifrons estheticus var. severus, the 
man who only likes what is best in litera- 
ture, art, and music. 

3. Altifrons frankauensis, the man who 
is not entertained and uplifted by the 
novels of Mr. Gilbert Frankau. 

4. Pseudaltifrons intellectualis, the man 
who only likes what nobody else can 
understand. 

5. Pseudaltifrons astheticus, the man 
who, in literature, art, and music, only 
likes the latest thing or the oldest thing 
or the thing which the majority dislikes. 


As will be noticed, the two main families 
of highbrow are the intellectual and the 
esthetic, and for scientific purposes they 
must not be confused. Although Mr. 
Woolf admits that there are occasional 
hybrids, he very properly insists that 
“there is no necessary connection between 
the intellect and esthetic appreciation, 





a 





and therefore there are dozens of intellec- 
tual highbrows who are not esthetic, and 
dozens of esthetic highbrows who are not 
intellectual.” Charitably selecting from 
the dead, Mr. Woolf calls Aristotle a pure 
intellectual and Swinburne a pure esthetic 
highbrow. In our own time I suggest as 
excellent examples of the qualities of both 
families, Bernard Shaw and Arthur 
Symons, respectively. 

What Mr. Frankau claims is what most 
popular critics claim when this question 
is discussed, namely, that Dickens and 
Shakespeare appeal to the masses, there- 
fore “only what the great public likes can 
really be good stuff.” Mr. Woolf punctures 
this fallacy at once by pointing out that it 
is a very frequent occurrence for the high- 
brows of a certain generation to hail a 
writer or an artist or a composer, while the 
general public refuses to accept him. 
“Controversy rages and dies down; a new 
generation of highbrows and Frankaus 
and great public arises; and behold the 
new generation of Frankaus and great 
public is entertained, educated, pleased, 
and uplifted by those very works of art 
which the highbrow of the previous gen- 
eration was derided and hunted for 
praising.” 


S a matter of fact, the process whereby 
most writers and composers become 
classics is that described by Mr. Woolf. 
Those who become classics and are at 
once received by the great public are a 
minority. As he says, anyone who has 
lived forty years has seen this process at 
work. Why is it, if popular acclaim is a 
proof of merit, that hundreds of popular 
writers are forgotten within a year, a 
decade or a generation of their vogue? 
Why is it, if highbrow approval is a fatal 
sign, that dozens of writers at first popular 
with the minority finally become popular 
with the majority of readers? Do these 
two facts not indicate that, on the whole, 
the highbrow’s opinion in such matters is 
of more value than that of Mr. Frankau? 


Mr. Woolf suggests that there is in the 
great writers a combination of popular 
and esthetic appeal which explains their 
hold upon all classes of reader. Optimisti- 
cally he inclines to believe that “ssthetic 
qualities, when combined with non- 
esthetic qualities which are popular, 
produce an effect which the ordinary man 
feels and recognizes as something different 
from and better than that of popular and 
ephemeral literature.” In other words, the 
average reader is, at least to that extent, 
swayed by esthetic considerations. “Thus 
no first-class novelist is ever as popular as 
a really bad novelist,” because esthetic 
necessities make it impossible for him to 
cater specifically to the popular demand 
for “a good story,” “nice” characters, 
and so forth. Here, it seems to me, Mr. 
Woolf overlooks the fact that readers of 
popular fiction who like Conrad, shall we 
say, do not miss his esthetic qualities 
when they are offered inferior substitutes, 
and can live quite happily with tenth-rate 
imitations of any of the good novelists. 


N fine, if the highbrows hold out long 
enough, talk long enough, write long 
enough, they may succeed in slowly but 
surely establishing a writer, or an artist of 
any kind. Then by a combination of 
snobbery and sheepishness a wide or a 
relatively large public rallies to these 
authors. Elsewhere in his argument Mr. 
Woolf admits that “the idea that popular- 
ity is a test of artistic merit is merely the 
day-dream of a popular writer. Most 
great literature is not easy to read or 
understand; it is often extremely boring; 
it is very rarely entertaining or amusing.” 
Then, one naturally asks, why should 
people who ask only for entertainment 
and amusement be credited with having 
become sensitive to great literature? 

On the subject of the “original, primi- 
tive, and real highbrow or intellectual” 
Mr. Woolf closes his brochure amusingly. 
He is the predestined sport of his hunters, 
for he is one of those dreadful persons who 
has brains and uses them, uses them 
regularly, moreover, and would promptly 
have us all making fools of ourselves, if we 
gave him a chance. “The man who in the 
ordinary and actual world of to-day ap- 
peals to the intellect naturally suffers the 
fate which would overtake a drunken 
man who wandered by accident into a 
meeting of a Temperance Society.” Only 
when a large enough number of people are 
miserable enough can the intellectual be- 
come dangerous. History records the rare 
occasions when he came into his own. 
Otherwise he is merely absurd. 
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Apostles of Liberty 


A Review by Stewart Beach 


THOMAS PAINE. PROPHET AND 
MARTYR OF DEMOCRACY. By 
Mary Agnes Best. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $3.50. 


COLONEL BOB INGERSOLL. By 
Cameron Rogers. Garden City: Double- 
day, Page and Company. $3.00. 


T is the misfortune of great men who 
advocate unorthodox beliefs that their 
deeds are apt to live after them only 

in terms of their heresy. Whatever else of 
merit they championed, whatever good 
deeds filled their lives are “oft interred 
with their bones,” while their disbelief 
lingers on in that encyclopedia of tags 
wherein the illustrious dead are filed away 
in Everyman’s mind. For Thomas Paine 
and for Robert Green Ingersoll the tag is 
“atheist,” enlarged in the case of the 
former sometimes by Theodore Roose- 
velt’s round epithet, “filthy little atheist.” 
Yet neither Paine nor Ingersoll was really 
atheistic. Both denied revealed religion — 
each attacked the Bible; yet for both there 
existed a supreme belief in an infinite 
divinity. Paine continued to call his 
“God” and “Providence”; Ingersoll 
thought “Nature” the better term. 
Neither of them believed that life stopped 
at the grave, though they denied together 
that the divine Guide of their rationalism 
could have devised an hereafter filled with 
such exquisite torments for sinners as the 
church maintained. Ingersoll died in 1899, 
at the close of a long, vigorous, happy life, 
revered by a world which applauded in 
spite of his theology; Paine’s death in 1809 
went unnoticed by a nation which he had 
nerved to revolt by his fiery briefing of its 
case against British monarchy. 

Each of these books is of extraordinary 
interest to the student of American lives, 
despite certain broad deficiences. Mr. 
Rogers is content with one of those famil- 
iar portraits to which we have become so 
accustomed of late, but Miss Best, eager to 
drag Paine’s name from the mud which has 
always obscured it, is occasionally too 
much the advocate to reach a reasoned 
estimate of the man as well as of his 
enemies. Her sympathy is so obviously 
lodged with the defendant that she often 
attacks those who failed to sympathize 
with Paine as unreasoned bigots, or as 
ingrates forgetful of his service to the 
struggling Colonies. Looking back upon a 
period when revealed religion was held to 
be so much a part of every man’s life, it is 
difficult to censure too gravely the sterner 
fathers who were shocked by Paine’s 
attacks upon the Bible. Those with whom 
he stood shoulder to shoulder in what most 
of them considered a holy war, marked by 


the divinity for His especial approval, 
were bewildered by his apostasy, and must 
sadly have considered that in denying the 
Bible Paine had forsaken a fair share of 
the principles for which they had all stood. 
Even in these days, Fundamentalist con- 
troversies lead one to surmise that Paine’s 
flaunting of the Bible would be received 
with little more sympathy by hundred per 
centers of our day than it was by his. 
Paine, like Samuel Adams, was a pure 
revolutionary, but whereas Adams’ in- 
stinct for liberty stopped with the attain- 
ing of the end for which it was aroused, 
Paine’s revolt embraced all humanity. 
“Where liberty is, there is my country,” 
said Franklin. “Where liberty is not, 
there is mine,” amended Paine, and his life 
bears out his creed. Arriving in America in 
1774 when the revolutionary brew was 
beginning to simmer, he set himself to 
throwing fagots on the fire, and his 


“Common Sense,” published in February,~ 


1776, probably had more influence than 
any other document in expressing the in- 
articulate feelings of the Colonists, knit- 
ting them together, and nerving them to 
the final step of a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Through the dark days of the 
early hostilities, his pen kept alight the 
flames of patriotism in the apathetic, 
dwindling army. 


HEN it was-over, Paine busied him- 
self with science until revolution 
flamed again. Burke’s revulsion against 
the whole sorry mess in France again fired 
Paine. “The Rights of Man,” which 
earned him an outlaw’s name in Britain, 
was his answer to Burke and defense of the 
aims of the French. But Paine, sitting as 
member for Calais in the National Con- 
vention, soon had his fill of excess. The 
revolution was taking a different direction 
from its counterpart in America, and he 
retired from the convention, convinced 
that the cause for which he stood had been 
undermined by the church’s faulty edu- 
cation of the people: “Accustom a people 
to believe that priests, or any other class of 
men can forgive sins, and you will have 
sins in abundance,” he wrote in “The Age 
of Reason,” the text of his belief. “The 
people of France were running headlong 
into atheism, and I had the work trans- 
lated in their own language, to stop them 
in that career, and fix them in the first 
article of every man’s creed, who has any 
creed at all—I believe in God.” But 
Paine’s great work, aimed at the libera- 
tion of mankind from what he believed to 
be the debilitating effect of formal re- 
ligion, only won him at home the name 


‘of “atheist.” And such, largely, it has 


remained for a posterity not too curious 
to discover that his unbelief was only a 
personal religion. 


N Ingersoll the seeds of revolt against 
religion were sown unconsciously 
by a ministerial father too convinced in 
his own mind of the reality of hell-fire. 
Young Bob and his brother Clark did not 
take kindly to such a prospect; their 
emancipation dated from Bob’s discovery 
of more earthy joys than those contained 
in Jenkyn’s “Upon the Atonement” in 
Robert Burns. From that day in Green- 
ville, Illinois, Ingersoll began that wide 
reading of literature which must in great 
measure have contributed the background 
for his reputation as the most noted 
speaker of his day. The Civil War gave 
him command of the Eleventh Illinois 
Cavalry and the commission of colonel. 
Until his capture in 1863 by the redcubt- 
able General Forrest, he was one of the 
most popular officers in the Army, and his 
men, years after, rose to his defense when 
malicious clerics sought to defame his 
reputation by disparaging his courage. 

Mr. Rogers, in dogging Colonel Inger- 
soll’s footsteps from the cradle to the 
grave, constructs a racy, extremely inter- 
esting biography. One is tempted to dub 
it “cinematographic biography” in that 
its attempt is to create in the reader a 
moving picture of the silver-tongued 
orator’s life as it appeared to the hundreds 
of thousands whom he numbered as his 
enthusiastic audiences. Whereas Miss 
Best is eager to vindicate her hero from an ° 
impression which has persisted since “The 
Age of Reason”’ first caused the Revolu- 
tionary fathers to shake their heads, Mr. 
Rogers is motivated by no such spirit. He 
is by no means the advocate, but he suc- 
ceeds, none the less, better than Miss Best 
in laying the bogey of “atheist,” and 
making Ingersoll stand out as a great, 
fresh, vigorous spirit, taking keen delight 
from his work as a lawyer, and through 
his later years, following out his desire to 
open the minds of the people to what he 
deemed the heresies of the Bible. 

It is easy to quarrel with this style of 
biography. It calls forth much imagining 
upon the part of the author of scenes but 
barely suggested by first-hand informa- 
tion. The method has its dangers. In the 
early chapters of this work, for example, 
Mr. Rogers fills in scenes of the Ingersoll 
childhood with such complete detail that 
food for doubt is given the reader concern- 
ing scenes further on for which more 
adequate information was available. This 
pleasant fiction makes easier reading; one 
doubts if it is better biography. 
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The Last Salon: Anatole France and His 
Muse. By Jeanne Maurice Pouquet. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.50. 

S Montgomery Belgion states in the 
admirable preface to this book, 

“The word salon has magic in it.” And it 

is no less true to say that Mme. Pouquet’s 

book has magic in it — a magic which is 
measurable only by the interest of the 
reader in her subject. Chiefly with the 
publication of the correspondence be- 
tween Mme. Arman de Caillavet and the 
members of her special coterie, bound to- 
gether only vaguely by the interpretive 
notes or the necessary explanations of the 
author, is the book brought between 
covers. Here one may follow the rise of the 
moody and turbulent France from the 
obscurity of laziness and bad temper to 
the brilliance of genius—and worse 
temper. One may see the last years and 
know the final thoughts of the younger 

Dumas; or find the late Marcel Proust in 

the formative days when he was but 

whetting his pen for the campaigns he was 
to wage in later life; or Loti or the royalist 

Maurras. And best of all, one may form a 

fascinating image of Mme. Arman her- 

self, she who must either have been born a 

century late, or have drawn a reluctant 

century after her. It is safe to say that 
aside from her salon on the Avenue 

Hoche, the Nineteenth Century knew no 

other save that of Holland House, which 

had declined fifty years before Anatole 

France had made his bow with “The 

Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard.” 

Here we see clearly the passionate de- 
votion and divination of one who, blessed 
with few of the talents she inspired and 
fostered in others, had more to do even 
than the man himself with the career of 
Anatole France. And we see the utter 
despair of frustration which came upon 
her when France became too great for her 
and for himself, almost: when he stopped 
being a magnificent writer and became a 
cult. It has been said that Mme. de 
Caillavet all but wrote “The Red Lily” 
herself. Certainly she alone drew it from 
the indolent and slumberous France. But 
at the last he seemed to remember her 
proddings and coaxings only to hold them 
against her. Her death came merely as the 
culmination of her despair, and it was 
scarcely until he came to die himself that 
he realized what he owed to her. 

It is always engrossing and moving to 
watch the fruition of great genius—though 
sometimes it brings a bitter fruit—and 
whatever one may think of Anatole 
France, or of his Muse, one will linger 
fondly over “The Last Salon.” 





New Books in Brief Review 


A New Testament. By Sherwood Anderson. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


N first taking up this slim volume one 
arrives at the immediate conclusion 
that here is neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring, and then gradually becomes ab- 
sorbed in the curiously rhythmic and 
Opiate prose of Mr. Anderson’s fashioning. 
The publisher saves his face by admitting 
that this may not be poetry, and with 
seeming wisdom. But the farther the 
reader goes, the more he feels that it is a 
very definite and beautiful kind of poetry 
indeed. This — let us make a reservation 
— provided that he regards the Song of 
Songs as poetry. There is that same rich 
and full-throated sensuousness, at times 
the same honest sensuality, and always 
the subjective mood to lay many and con- 
trasting pigments upon intimate patches 
of canvas. There may be much in these 
workings of the Anderson mind which 
seems trivial and common to the reader, 
totally ungermane to poetry. But they 
are interesting workings, set to the 
familiar rhythms in which the reader’s 
own unadmitted or unexpressed thoughts 
are wont to move. And as sheer writing 
they are a delight. 


* * * *K * 


Life of Eugene Field. By Slason Thomp- 
son. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


$5.00. 


OW many of us, when we first read 
—or had read to us — “Little 
Boy Blue” or “The Battle of the Waller 
Lot” stopped to think about the man who 
wrote them? Very few, it is safe to say. 
There was so much of the man himself in 
his verses that as a person he was quite 
taken for granted. Mr. Thompson takes us 
behind the barrage of fancies, of verses 
and quips, to the reality of the man who 
preferred “the land of stoves and sun- 
shine” above all others. 

As a friend of Eugene Field’s the 
compiler of this volume takes on greater 
stature than he does as a biographer; for 
his zeal and his care lest the smallest il- 
luminating detail ‘be left unexploited 
rather befog than clarify the reader’s 
vision. But by taking the evidence as Mr. 
Thompson presents it, the reader may sort 
and piece together as he likes, with the 
result that he finds the Field of the 
“Western Verse” and the rest identical 
with the Chicago columnist who made 
merry in the editorial rooms of half a 
dozen newspapers and gave to those who 
have been lucky enough to run across it 
the intimate and gusty drolleries of the 
“Tribune Primer.” And for all his oddity, 
as his friend and biographer draws him,’ 





Field is an intriguing figure, not only as 
an indigenous adjunct to his particular 
country, but as a benign influence in the 
less pretentious fields of American jour- 
nalism and letters. 


**e ** 8 


Lotus and Chrysanthemum. Edited by 
Joseph Lewis French. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $7.50. 


INCE the middle of the last century 
when the Western world began to 
appreciate the significance and the sweep- 
ing antiquity of Eastern culture, and more 
particularly since that quixotic expatriate, 
Lafcadio Hearn, brought into English 
letters the flavor of Oriental tradition, 
interest in Chinese and Japanese poetry 
has grown amazingly. In this large and 
charmingly arranged anthology, Mr. 
French has found not only Hearn and, 
notably, Arthur Waley, but a dozen others 
as well to be representative of the best 
in translation. 
It is difficult to realize that the originals 
of these translations were in some cases 
written as early as the Fifth Century. 
Purely lyrical verse such as this was un- 
heard of in the Western world until ten 
centuries after when the Renaissance 
first saw the beginnings of a comparable 
trend. Yet for their complete congruity 
with the spirit of Western lyrics these 
poems are amazing. They have, of course, 
a fragile and elusive quality which our 
verse very rarely possesses — which makes 
their transcription in the hands of a 
sympathetic poet of any nation or race or 
time capable of exquisite brilliance. By 
anyone who is interested in pure lyrical 
expression as such, as well as by the stu- 
dent of poetic beginnings, this volume 
will be welcomed and treasured. 


* *e eK * 


Vanneck. By Robert Grant. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


HIS amusing conceit is frankly 

“summer reading” and as such 
passes muster very well. The plot is thin 
and impossible — but who cares about 
plot? The style is thin, but deft and amus- 
ing — so there is little to worry over here. 
There is an engaging hero, a charming 
heroine, an honest-to-goodness villain, 
and, of course, Vanneck himself — a ge- 
nial American collector of circus freaks 
who plays god in the machine and plays 
it to the king’s taste. 

Don’t make room for this in your travel- 
ing bag, but if you should happen to find 
it on your host’s bedside table, you might 
have a desultory go at it before turning 
out the light. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


ARLY in the morning of Saturday, 
June 4, another monoplane stood 
at the head of the runway on 

Roosevelt Field where, fifteen days before, 
Capt. Cuarces A. LinpBercu had taken 
off for Paris. The Bellanca 
machine, Columbia, not 
greatly different in appear- 
ance from LINDBERGH’s, strained at the 
chocks which held her, while Pilot 
Crarence D. CuamBertin raced the 
motor. The other seat in the cockpit 
was vacant, and the crowd which had 
assembled still wondered who was to be 
CHAMBERLIN’S companion. The pilot 
shut down his motor, glanced toward the 
crowd, and at his sign, Cuaries A. 
Levine, backer of the flight, ran out, 
climbed into the cockpit, and crouched 
low as the chocks were withdrawn and the 
monoplane started down the runway. 
Levine’s wife, ignorant of his intention 
to be the “unknown companion,” uttered 
a little exclamation, but was reassured 
as one of the mechanics told her it was 
just a test. And so, indeed, it appeared, 
for CHAMBERLIN ran the plane but a 
few hundred yards down the field, turned, 
and taxied back to the starting place 
once more. There was a moment’s hesi- 
tancy, but Levine kept his place. Once 
more the "plane sped down the runway, 
but this time with greater speed. With 
almost no trouble CHAMBERLIN seemed to 
lift it from the ground, and in what seemed 
but a moment later, it was a speck in the 
distance, headed for Europe. 

The dramatic departure of Levine in 
the Bellanca ’plane which he owns was 
the most thrilling feature of the take-off 
at 6.05 a.m. Through the bickerings 
which had taken place in 
the Bellanca camp during 
the days when the start was delayed by 
bad weather, Levine had gained some- 
thing of an unsavory reputation as at- 
tempting to make a business venture out 
of something which was primarily a sport. 
Apparently he decided to make the trip 
himself to confound his critics. 

When the ’plane left, its objective had 
not been fixed. Either Berlin or Rome 
was planned on, depending upon the 
wind and the supply of gasoline left in the 
tanks. The progress of 
the flyers was watched along 
the American coast until 
they passed over Cape Race, Newfound- 
land, at 6.20 p.m. Saturday and put out 
to sea. At 11 a.m., New York time, pas- 
sengers on the Mauretania westward 
bound, caught sight of a tiny speck in 
the distance, and in a few moments, the 
Columbia was overhead. CHAMBERLIN 


The Bellanca 
Takes Off 


The Passenger 


Fogs and 
Weather 





descended to within 150 feet of the Cu- 
narder, and then was off again in the direc- 
tion of Europe. He was then 340 miles 
from Land’s End, England. Costly de- 
tours to avoid a storm off Ireland to- 
gether with fog and bad weather over the 
European coast ate up the flyers’ supply 
of gasoline, and they were forced to 
descend at six o’clock Monday morning 
outside the little village of Helfta, near 





The Week 


qAnother transatlantic pilot. And 
a passenger. The longest flight on 
record. “Hoch,” from the Ger- 
mans in Berlin. The flyers’ wives 
sail to join them. {Lindbergh 
steams homeward. The reception 
waits in Washington. {Trouble 
in the Balkans. A new ministry 
for Roumania. With the Old 
Guard still in control. {Jugoslavia 
and Albania disagree. And Jugo- 
slavia goes home. The League 
will consider it. {Assassination in 
Warsaw. Russia considers the 
Polish Government responsible. 
{Germany and France will not 
follow Britain’s lead in breaking 
off relations with Soviet Russia. 
qA peace parley for China. Peking 
and Tientsin next? The radio 
commission stands pat. {Grease 
on the ways for the Trades Unions 
bill. 











the town of Eisleben in Saxony, at the 
end of forty-three hours’ continuous flying 
and the longest flight on record. Their 
total was about 3,900 miles, 300 longer 
than Colonel LinpBEeRcu’s. 

Fogs and bad weather, after gasoline 
had been supplied them and they had 
gone up once more, cut down their 
cruising radius and once more they were 
Bestin forced to descend, this time 

near Kottbus, Germany, 
about seventy miles from Berlin. There, 
while a new propellor to replace the one 
broken in the landing was being rushed 
by ’plane from Berlin and minor repairs 
were being made, the flyers rested. Next 
afternoon, the Columbia again took the 
air, and at §.51 P.M. came down at 
Tempelhof Field, Berlin, while a crowd 
of 150,000, kept in perfect order by a 
huge cordon of efficient police, shouted 
its enthusiastic welcome. Jacos GouLp 
ScHuRMAN, American Ambassador to 
Germany, formally welcomed the flyers, 





who were taken to Berlin and made to 
appear upon the balcony of the American 
Embassy to receive the enthusiastic 
plaudits of the crowd. Wives of both men 
sailed from New York on June 6, guests 
of the S. S. Berlin and of the German 
Government. 

Meanwhile, Col. Cuartes A. Linp- 
BERGH was speeding homeward on the 
cruiser Memphis to be guest of honor at 
the greatest celebration which his nation 
can give him. The Memphis 

— was due in Washington on 

Saturday, June 11, escorted 
up the Potomac by the giant Navy 
dirigible, Los Angeles, and preceded by 
a fleet of Coast Guard vessels. President 
Coo.ipcE planned to greet the first man 
to cross the Atlantic by air at Washington 
Monument, where he will decorate him. 
Before this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
appears, LinpBERGH will have proved him- 
self as great a hero to his countrymen as 
he has been to the Old World which has 
taken him none the less enthusiastically 
to its bosom because of his alien ties. 

Affairs in and about the Balkans have 
assumed recent importance because of 
three events. On June 7, PETER Voixkorr, 
Soviet Russia’s Minister to Poland, was 
assassinated by a nineteen- 
year-old Russian Czarist 
sympathizer, Boris Ko- 
RENKO, as he stood talking with a friend 
in the Central Railway Station of War- 
saw. On June 5, Jugoslavia formally 
broke off diplomatic relations with Al- 
bania, withdrawing her Chargé d’Affaires 
and Legation staff from Tirana, the Al- 
banian capital, and on the same date, 
General Averscu resigned as Premier 
of Roumania, to be succeeded by Prince 
Baru STIRBEY. 

The Roumanian situation has been 
long brewing, and the present Cabinet 
crisis has been but a question of time since 
shortly after General Averscu assumed 
the Premiership in March, 
1926. In Roumania, the 
crown appoints the Government which is 
to hold elections, and since the party 
holding elections always wins, the crown 
controls the country’s parliamentary 
rulers. The strong men of Roumania 
have been the three Bratiano brothers 
together with Prince StirBey. Premier 
BraTIANO resigned a year ago because 
the sentiment had turned so sharply 
away from him, advising the King to 
appoint Averscu as his successor. But 
the new Premier was apparently not 
amenable to the power behind the throne. 
His foreign policy, culminating in Italy’s 
signing of the treaty formally ceding 
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Bessarabia, a former Russian state, to 
Roumania, has displeased M. Bratiano. 
Nor have General AveEr- 
scu’s reported léanings to- 
ward making Queen Marie a figure in the 
regency should King Ferpinanp die 
been received with pleasure. AvERScU 
was forced to sign an agreement drawn 
up by M. Bratiano to the effect that the 
regency be made up of Prince Nicuoras, 
brother of former Crown Prince Caro1, 
the president of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals, and Patriarch Mirong, all of 
them supposedly amenable to the Brati- 
Ano will. The accession of Prince STIRBEY 
to the Premiership will mean little 
change in Roumanian politics, excepting 
in the possible direction of foreign policy. 
It is said that the Prince, together with 
the Bratianos, favors a conciliatory 
attitude toward the now independent 
states formerly parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, rather than seeking 
treaties with France and Italy. 

The break between Jugoslavia and 
Albania will not be received with surprise 
by readers of THE INDEPENDENT who 
recall the recent ill feeling which broke 
out when Italy and Albania 
signed a treaty whereby 
the former Government 
guaranteed the integrity of the latter. 
The present break comes as the result 
of the arrest of an interpreter attached to 
the Jugoslavian Legation in Tirana, M. 
GyouracHKovitcH upon the charge of 
espionage. Jugoslavia demanded his re- 
lease, stating that as an attaché of the 
Legation staff he enjoyed diplomatic 
immunity. The Albanian Government, 
however, stated that he was an Albanian 
citizen and refused to give him up. On 
June 2, Jugoslavia issued an ultimatum 
demanding that the interpreter be re- 
leased before 6 p.m. on June 5. Albania 
ignored the ultimatum and accordingly 
the Jugoslavian officials withdrew, while 
Belgrade ordered the frontier closed to 
travel and communication. Whether or 
not there will be any more serious out- 
come of the break it is impossible to state 
at present, but the chances seem very 
much against it in view of the Italo- 
Albanian treaty. Albania has. referred 
the dispute to the League Council at 
Geneva. 

The assassination of the Russian Minis- 
ter to Poland has been received in Mos- 
cow as part of a “whole series of acts 
aimed at destroying diplomatic repre- 
In Warsaw Scntation of the Soviet 

Union abroad and creating 
a direct menace to peace.” This statement 
is contained in a sharp note handed to 
the Polish Minister in Moscow by the 
acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, Maxim 
Litvinorr. The note further accuses 
Poland of having failed to take sufficient 
precautionary measures against counter- 
revolutionary groups and sets forth that 
the Government “cannot repudiate 
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responsibility for what has happened.” 
Premier Pitsupski and President Mos- 
cick have already sent apologies for 
Poland to the Soviet Government, and 
it is hoped in Warsaw that with the pun- 
ishment of the assassin, who was captured 
without difficulty, the Soviet Govern- 
ment will feel that proper reparation has 
been made. In Moscow, however, feeling 
is said to run high, and what seems on the 
face of it as simply the random act of a 
political revolutionary, the Russians take 
as a sinister indication of plotting against 
the Soviet Government. 

President Coo.ibcE has announced the 
personnel of the delegation which will 
represent the United States at the three- 
power disarmament conference scheduled 
to convene at Geneva on 
June 20. Hucu S. Gisson, 
American Ambassador to 
Belgium, will be chairman of the United 
States’ representatives; Rear Admiral 
Hizary P. Jones, president of the Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy, will have the 
title of delegate. The State Department 
will also send five experts, and the Navy, 
eight. Hon. Hucu R. Wixson, American 
Minister to Switzerland, has been desig- 
nated by agreement with the British and 
Japanese Governments as secretary-gen- 
eral of the conference. It has been indi- 
cated that France and Italy, both of 
whom refused invitations to attend the 
conference officially, will send two un- 
official observers. They are not expected 
to take any active part in the discussions. 

No new military development has come 
in the Chinese situation during the week, 
due largely to the fact that a peace parley 
between Cuanc Tso-.in, head of the 

: Northern Government, and 
Ce Ouse KAI-sHEK, leader 
of the Nationalist or Nanking Govern- 
ment, has been called. Yen Hsi-sHan, 
governor of Shansi Province, is also said 
to have joined the parleys. According to 
an Associated Press dispatch, it was the 
Northern leader who called the confer- 
ence, a circumstance which need occasion 
no surprise since it is generally conceded 
that the victories of the Southern armies 
have made Cuane Tso-t1n look uneasily 
toward the road leading back to Man- 
churia. The aim of the conference, it is 
said, is an alliance against the Hankow 
Government, frankly Communistic, which 
split from the remainder of the Nationalist 
army. YEN Hsi-sHan has joined the 
Nationalists, and that fact may have been 
a further factor in CHano’s eagerness to 
call the conference. For Yen has an 
excellent reputation in China as a ruler. 
There has been little fighting in his prov- 
ince when much of the remainder of the 
land was embroiled in strife. It was he who 
sent the Christian General packing a year 
ago when he threatened to cap his ad- 
vances with a conquest of Shansi. 

American Marines and other troops 
have gone north to guard foreign interests 
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in Tientsin and Peking. Fighting is natu- 
rally in abeyance during the peace parley, 
but should the conference 
fail, fighting will recom- 
mence. Peking and its sea- 
port will then be in danger. Should the 
Nationalists capture Peking, it has been 
indicated in Washington that this country 
would undoubtedly extend de facto recog- 
nition. No Chinese Government since that 
of Yuan Sutu-Kal which came into being 
after the overthrow of the Manchus has 
been given de jure recognition by this 
Government, Its various Peking succes- 
sors have been dealt with, however, as 
rulers in fact of China. 

Neither France nor Germany is ex- 
pected to follow Great Britain’s lead in 
breaking off diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia, it appears. Georc1 TcuI- 
No Change TCHERIN, Soviet Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, has been 
sounding out the situation with the For- 
eign Ministers of both France and Ger- 
many. M. Briann, it is said, spoke rather 
sharply to the Russian upon the subject 
of Communist propaganda in France 
which is believed to have become em- 
barrassing to the French Government. 
In Germany, Herr StresEMANN is _ be- 
lieved to have assured TcHITCHERIN that 
his Government would be in no wise 
affected by the action of Great Britain. 

The Federal Radio Commission has 
announced that no alterations will be 
made in its reallocation of wave lengths 
until it has had an opportunity to study 

They Stand the situation with stations 

operating upon their new 
frequency cycles. The Commission has 
received several protests from broadcast- 
ers dissatisfied with their new allocations, 
but it will not make alterations for the 
present, though all of the protests will be 
carefully considered. In the case of the 
Zenith company of Chicago which states 
that it is prepared to go into the courts 
to argue the unconstitutionality of the 
Radio Act, the Commission is said to 
contemplate giving an unfavorable de- 
cision with a view to carrying the matter 
to the courts. The new allocations are 
effective June 15. 

The British House of Commons is still 
occupied with the Trades Unions and 
Trades Disputes bill, and through the 
excellent management of the Government, 
this measure seems about 
to pass with not too much 
opposition from the Labor 
party which bitterly opposed it during 
the early debates. This softening of 
Labor’s opposition is said to be largely 
due to the Government’s willingness to 
make amendments in the bill to cover 
most of the controversial points. Thus, 
the penal clauses referring to illegal strikes 
are made as applicable to employers who 
enforce illegal lockouts as to workmen 
who illegally enter upon strikes said to be 
political and coercive in their nature. 
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The Worker’s Wife 


HIS advertisement is about 

group insurance, a matter which 

is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
executives. Group insurance is no 
patent panacea for the employee 
problem; but it is a most potent 
help. 

Consider only one angle — 

the worker's wife. 


In case of death or disability to her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 


group insurance. This means that she is 
going to help yeu in the matter of the man’s 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This is only ene of many far-reaching 
influences invelved in group insurance. 

We have two booklets, “‘Management, 
Men and Motives” and “Group Life In- 
surance,’’ which throw light on this question. 
Your local John Hancock office will be glad 
to send them to you, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston. MassacwuserTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 

















Directly facing the Sea 


An intermingling of the Old 
World and the New in Service 
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y Phone Always Open {2} 
Sif Marine 1628 Capacity 500 > 
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No. 164 Genealogy and Local History. 183 pages. 
5033 titles. Price 10 cents. 

No. 165 Fine Arts. 63 pages. 1679 titles. Free. 

No. 166 First Editions and Rare Books, 67 pages. 
757 titles. Free. 

No. 167 Miscellaneous. 63 pages. 1730 titles. Free. 

No. 168 Rare Americana. 51 illustrations. 
309 pages. 2463 titles. Price 50 cents. 

No. 169 Autographs. 4472 titles. Free. 

The nominal charges made for Numbers 164 and 168 

may be deducted from any order sent from them. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
7 & 9A Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 











WILD ROMANTIC PRIMITIVE 
Gentleman’s Country in the 


Heart of Lake District 


Come and Explore. Private. 
Write for Brochure. 
TAMARACK ASS'N, Near ANDOVER, N. J. 




















EXPERIENCED TUTOR 
Graduate student, 28, wishes summer travel. Camp 
and university experience. College students preferred. 

ROBERT L. MOLITOR 
330 Glen Echo Rd., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 





The Editor Steps Down 


OW is the time for all good men 
N and true to take ship for Europe. 
Decks A to F on every outgoing 
passenger boat swarm with temporary 
expatriates bound for the other side of the 
Atlantic. And it is up to the rest of us to 
bear stoically the ensuing shower of pic- 
ture post cards testifying to the splendor 
of St. Paul’s or the number of dust motes 
in a given sunbeam slanting through a 
window in Westminister Abbey or the 
dimensions of La Tour Eiffel (Eiffel 
Tower) or the attractiveness of a magnum 
of Mumm’s on a sidewalk table in Paris. 
Once in a while, however, is it given to us 
to possess friends who are not afraid to 
write a letter. We are particularly happy, 
therefore, to be able to publish excerpts 
from the correspondence of a globe- 
trotting friend of ours, Mr. Hermann 
Outgrowth, formerly in the wholesale feed 
business in Duluth, now of Boston. 
Mr. Outgrowth waxes finely philosoph- 
ical in London, and slightly plaintive 
withal. And who can blame him? 


One of the strangest and saddest things 
about London to the visiting Bostonian is 
that it is so very like Boston. A dreary 
London club is for all the world exactly 
like a dreary club in Boston. One looks at 
depressed members sitting on the backs of 
their necks, convinced that each one has 
the proper number of adenoids correctly to 
pronounce the word, “Nahant.” One looks 
over the audience in a theatre and places 
each person in it as coming from a typical 
group in the Back Bay or Beacon Hill or 
Newton Lower Falls or South Boston. 
They are all familiar faces, although un- 
known. One feels a singular and pathetic 
loneliness at being among so many people 
who should be familiar friends or acquaint- 
ances and knowing none of them. One has 
all the sensations of a Rip Van Winkle set 
down at a Boston assembly of a generation 
that knows him not. This would seem to 
prove that a diet of codfish, beans, and pies 
during several generations has not proved 
to be as fundamentally effective in produc- 
ing a type as we have been led to believe. 


And again he seems to have had a 
rather bad time of it at the Paris Salon. 
Like most good Americans, he does not 
pretend to know very muci: about art, 
but he knows — may we say? — what he 
likes. And apparently some of the minor 
infelicities of this great international ex- 
hibition have inspired him to rise to a 
point of ethnic privilege. [We have com- 
plained officially to Ambassador Lind- 
bergh.] Let us quote a few of his remarks: 


Traditionally and actually the French 
are an intelligent race, yet their communal 
intelligence is as full of blind spots as a 
Swiss cheese of holes. So many things are 
obviously of so little importance or sig- 
nificance to them that they never take 











the trouble to do them well or even to 
devote the lower strata of their intelli- 
gence to their consideration. It were better . 
if they never did them at all. As a case in 
point, the catalogue of this year’s Salon in 
its illustrated section gave in most cases 
both the French titles for pictures shown 
and an English translation as well. Now, 
the obvious thing to do in such a publica- 
tion is either to give merely the French 
titles or —if an English translation be 
deemed necessary or desirable — to have 
the translation done by someone who 
knows English. But the French see the 
problem otherwise. Apparently they hand 
a French-English dictionary to some un- 
employed concierge, some gendarme en re- 
traite, some pompier suranné, and for a few 
francs secure a translation of sorts. | 
turned down a few pages to illustrate the 
quality of the result in this instance. A 
picture entitled ‘“Approche de l’orage au 
crépuscule”’ is rendered in a kind of goulash 
as follows: ‘Storm coming at the day 
breacky”; a prodigal son, “Retour de 
l’enfant prodigue,”” becomes “Return ot 
the profuse-child”’; the portrait of a lady in 
a checked dress — “‘La robe a carreaux” 
— is mysteriously described as “The dress 
with rubber file”” — a phenomenon of lan- 
guage which defies explanation. This, is, 
however, only a little stranger than the 
translation of “Le canot aux vivres,” a 
picture of a supply boat being rowed out 
toward a fleet of sailing vessels as “‘Ship’s 
goat with subsists.” Many of these titles 
may be-ascribed to bad or no proof reading 
as when “‘flutiste’’ becomes “‘flute-elapy” 
or “pois de senteur” appears as “sweet- 
peea”’ and “le travail matinal’’ emerges as 
“the work in the rnmoing,” but most of 
them represent merely a devastating, bare 
literalness and a profound ignorance of the 
English tongue. No one who knew any 
English at all could translate “le nu et la 
poupée” as “the nakedness and the doll 
or “La vie des humbles” as “The life 
of the humbles,” or “Jeunes veaux” 
as “Young veals” or “Téte d’enfant”’ as 
‘‘Head’s child,” or “Les Tomates’’ as 
“The love-apples,” or a still life, “La 
riviére (carpes tranchées)”’ as “The river 
(carpstrenched),” or “Les faiseurs de rire” 
as “ Makers of laugh,” or “les environs de 
Louvier” as “In the around of Louviers,” 
or “Interieur’” as ‘Inside-home,” or 
“ Avant la procession du Vendredi-Saint”’ 
as “Before the procession the Saint-Fri- 
day.” These elaborate solecisms can only 
be the work either of a serious student of 
elementary English or of one who has 
never studied it at all. I remember during 
the war that H. G. Wells’ “Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through” enjoyed a very consid- 
erable success in France under the title, 
“Monsieur Britling commence a voir 
clair” — a really ingenious mistranslation 
which turned “sees it through”’ into “‘sees 
through it.” Still one returns to an official 
publication like the Salon catalogue with 
an ever fresh amazement and surprise. 
Why do they do it so horribly? Why do it 
at all? Why not do it well? And echo an- 
swers — Why? 
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CAMP GEYAHI 


For girls are heme nature, — |. = uipment. Boats, 
asket ball, archery. 
ed buildings hardw floors. Music, danc- 
ing, handcraft. An “A” rating oom State Department of 
Health. Nurse, Doctor (retired). Excellent table. Delight- 
ful activities in all kinds of weather. 
L HENDERSHOTT 
1580 Vinewood Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


More Precious than Gold—Health 


| sae for beautiful illustrated booklet describing 
ye Iroquois, Glen Eyrie, on Lake George, N. Y., 

a -of-the-Woods in the heart of the Adi- 
rendack ark. Elevation 1724 feet above Sea Level. 

ibes for Adults, Families, Young Women, and 
Youns Men. Parents, camp with your children. 
Cabins, Rooms, Tents. "Select Compeny — Christian 
Supervision. 27th Season. Addre. 

EOR GE’ F. TIBBITTS 

Cliffside Park 


i RIMROCK, FARM 




















Petersham, Massachusetts 
For children for whom the strenuous 
activities of regular camp life are 
unsuitable. 
Katharine E. Salkeld 
R. F. D. No. 1, Athol, Massachusetts 


O M E for boys 7-16. On campus of Tome 
School in famous Susquehannock 
Indian country. 190 acres. Tents. 

CAMP Lodge. wang! 


Murray t P Brush, Ph. D. 





Directo: rs 
Mes. I. T. Bagley 
Maryland, Port D 








For Boys 
Camp Ottertrail pjt,*scon 
Otter Slide terete Park-Ontario. Wilderness 
camping, Cruising trips, Fishing, and Scouting. Booklet 


on request. 
Cc. R. LABARRE 
17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SUMMER HOME — CHARMING VIEW 
On shore Lake Winnepesaukee. 9 rooms, 2 baths, 2 lava- 
tories, electric tight, telephone. Garage, chauffeur’s quar- 
ters. Private landing. Will rent for season fully furnished 
Photographs sent if desired. 
E. MILLER 
10 West 107th Street cs 


Keene Valley Inn and Cottages 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
Rates $18 to $30 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, 
own garden. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for September. 
W. E. BLOCK, Prop. . 





New York City 





Keene Valley New York 





SHATTUCK INN “Ni.” 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain. The best at moder- 
ate cost. 1UU airy rooms, 50 with bath, 3U open hreplaces. 
Electric elevator, library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. 
Open all year. A resort. 

E. C. SHATTUCK 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


© An ideal and exclusive environment 
Pine Ozone for cultured peopie. Excellent food 
Inn and beds. Attractive rates. Cottages 
for rent. 
N. S. PINNEY, Proprietor 
Jay, New York 


THE ATLANTIS “ENNESUNK BEACH, maine 


PREMIERE RESORT 

4 minutes to Golf, Tennis, Sea, Churches. Easy motor 
run to Boston, 90 miles; White Mts., 90 miles; Polana 
Springs, 60 miles. 


- - THE BREAKERS - - 
M AINE } yd bem — your vacation in the country on 
Rates $16, $18, $20 
LOUISE SPILMAN 
Vinalhaven Maine 


BOOK BASKETS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 


Filled with books and magazines $10 and $15. Special 
assortments $25 up: 
We specialize in Personal itecttoss 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue at 57th Street 














New York 





Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Mr. Coo.ipce’s WINNING OF THE WesT. 1. As a 
preparation for your reading of this paper, look up 
on a good map the location of the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. From a current newspaper or peri- 
odical, you may be able to secure a print of the 
State Lodge. The picture will aid you in visualizing 
the scene where the Coolidges are to spend their 
vacation. 2. Why call this a “crucial” vacation? 
3. After you have studied the question, decide what 
seems to you the salient reason for the choice the 
President has made. 4. Discuss the reasons for the 
discontent among the wheat growers, the cattle 
ranchers, and the miners in the Western States. 
s. In the article there are mentioned several items 
that individual students will gladly volunteer to 
report on in class. I am listing a few of them; the 
class will suggest others: a. The Scenic Characteris- 
tics of South Dakota. b. The Story of Custer’s Last 
Fight. c. The Veto of the McNary-Haugen Bill. 
d. Calamity Jane on her Mail Route. e. How Social 
Intercourse Clears Away Misunderstanding. f. Har- 
vesting Wheat in the Far West. g. Mrs. Coolidge 
as a Type of American Women. 6. As we read, we 
gain instinctively an impression of an author’s 
diction. What impressions have you individually 
gained from this? Make a list of words or phrases 
that youconsidersignificant. I checked the following 
as I read: articulate, agrarian, dexterity, inferior 
complex, status, sopbistication, connoisseurs. 

Tue Two Companies. Mr. Howe, who has been 
writing poetry and prose for over forty years, is 
known especially for his work in biography. Here 
we see him as a lyricist and a philosopher. 1. Phrase 
in your own words the central theme of this poem. 
2. Is it optimistic, or pessimistic? 3. Try to visualize 
the picture presented in the first stanza. 4. Contrast 
it with the picture of the second stanza. 5. Is there 
in either stanza an appeal to other senses than the 
sense of sight? Comment personally. 6. Perhaps the 
most significant phrase in the latter lines is this: 
“hard-proved faiths.” It is here abstractly used. 
Each reader can make the phrase more vital to him- 
self by listing four or five concrete ideas that the 
words suggest. 

Tue Case oF AMERICAN Sport. Mr. Lewis has 
written on a. topic in which every student is inter- 
ested. The article lends itself excellently to the 
socialized recitation method. Let each member of 
the class prepare a set of questions, the answers to 
which will comprehend the entire topic as here pre- 
sented. Each pupil will be ready to take charge of 
the recitation and by his leadership stimulate class 
discussion. 

To tHE Mecca or THE NEw Wor _p. 1. Locate 
Esquipulas on the map, and find out what you can 
about the climate and physical characteristics of the 
surrounding country. 2. What type of people live in 
this district? Describe their homes, their costumes, 
their habits. Those of you who are handy with your 
pencils will enjoy drawing illustrations for this 
article. 3. In what ways did Chaucer’s pilgrims differ 
from the pilgrims bound for Esquipulas? Contrast 
the churches at Canterbury and at Esquipulas. 
4. Why did the Indians find it necessary to “trick 
the church”? What episodes in history led to the 
establishment of the Christian Church at Esquipu- 
las? By what means have the natives found it 
possible to cling to their heathen gods even while 
they appear to worship the god of the Christians? 
5. Study the descriptions in this article. What por- 
tions of it impress you in particular? Why? How has 
the author achieved his effects? 6. What is the 
author’s attitude toward the “Mecca of the New 
World”? What is yours? 
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Ontario Celebrates 
— Without Fireworks 
(Continued from page 638) 


Vague rumors float about to the effect 
that the Liquor Control Commission 
which enjoys virtually unlimited power in 
determining how, where, when, and what 
Ontario shall drink, contemplates the 
eventual establishment of the delectable 
tavern system by means of which the 
Province of Quebec buys its beer by the 
glass and can, be served the milder pota- 
tions in hotels. But who knows? Nobody, 
perhaps not even Mr. Hanna himself. The 
dreadful debacle of 1925 which cost 
tavern keepers and real-estate investors 
who relied upon the intoxicating powers of 
4.4 beer so dearly has taught its lesson and 
few care to take a chance upon what the 
Liquor Control Commission may or may 
not do. 

The psychology of drinking is a curious 
thing and one not commonly compre- 
hended by politicians, but Premier Fergu- 
son and his Liquor Control Board appear 
to be extraordinarily familiar with its 
complexities. The long-forbidden fruit has 
not been indiscriminately placed in 
Ontario’s hands; it has been dangled be- 
fore her, nearer and nearer. She has been 
allowed to examine it and to feel it before 
taking the first bite, until she could almost 
taste it. It was not a crazy mob that 
patronized the government dispensaries 
on June 1, but orderly and respectable 
customers such as are encountered in dry- 
goods or hardware emporiums. Knowing 
that liquor and liquor purchase permits 
are easily available from now on, Ontario 
residents are not breaking their necks to 
get them. Beer, wine, and liquor being 
legal commodities, the premium hereto- 
fore placed upon them has to a great ex- 
tent gone glimmering. 

What will happen when visitors from 
across the border begin to arrive in force 
remains to be seen. Then, perhaps, the 
proprietors of tent cities and the genius 
who has already organized a housing 
bureau to furnish shelter for the bibulous 
stranger may be summoned for active 
duty, but they are idle now. Real-estate 
values may go soaring and the population 
of the Border Cities increase by leaps and 
bounds; possibly Ontario will be forced to 
establish immigration and tourist quotas 
and maintain various and sundry Ellis 
Islands at strategic points on the Great 
Lakes. When a great province of 9,000,000 
souls goes wet, fireworks should be in 
order, but those on hand for the occasion 
observed only a faint sizzle. Ontario be- 
haved like a lady. 





JERICHO VERMONT 


FOR SALE 8 room cottage, fireplace, modern conven- 
iences. Fishing, swimming, mountain air. 13 
miles east of Burlington. 
A. LEWIS WHITING 
Burlington Vermont 









On Your Vacation 


Wherever THE INDEPENDENT can reach you, an efficient and 
completely equipped bookstore is available. The Independent 
Book Service will forward by mail any book in print, promptly 
upon receipt of your order. For your greater convenience, a 
charge account will be opened at once for any regular subscriber 





O Check inclosed 


to THE INDEPENDENT. Free monthly lists of new books are sent 


to interested readers. 


The following books recommended by THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S staff reviewers are available through 
the Book Service at regular bookstore prices. 


An American Saga. 
By Carl Christian Jensen. $2.50 
The Arrow. 
By Christopher Morley. $1.50 
Black April. By Julia Peterkin. $2.50 
Bread and Fire. 
By Charles R. Walker. $2.50 
Covering Washington. ; 
By J. Frederick Essary. $3.00 
Divots. By P. G. Wodehouse. $2.50 
Exploring the Universe. 
By Henshaw Ward. $3.50 
Five Weeks: The Surge of Public Opin- 
ion on the Eve of the Great War. 

By Jonathan French Scott. $2.50 
Marching On. By James Boyd. $2.50 
Mother Knows Best. 

By Edna Ferber. $2.50 

Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. 
By Sylvia Townsend Warner. $2.00 
Pools and Ripples. By Bliss Perry. $2.00 
The Public Mind: Its Disorders: Its 
Exploitation. By Norman Angell. $3.00 

Red Pants. 

By John W. Thomason, Jr. $2.50 


Revolt in the Desert. 
By T. E. Lawrence. $3.00 


THE INDEPENDENT BOOK SERVICE, 10 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books: 


O Charge my acc’t. 




















Riata and Spurs. 
By Charles A. Siringo. $3.00 
Riddles in Rhyme. 
By Le Baron Russell Briggs. $1.75 
The Rise of American Civilization. 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 
$12.50 
The Road to Rome. 
By Robert E. Sherwood. $1.75 
The Road to Xanadu. 
By John Livingston Lowes. $6.00 
The Secretary of State. 
By Stephen McKenna. $2.50 
The Smaller American House. 
By Ethel B. Power. $3.00 
These Frantic Years. 
By James Warner Bellah. $2.00 
Three Lights from a Match. 
By Leonard Nason. $2.00 
Tristram. 
By Edward Arlington Robinson. $1.75 
Trumpets of Jubilee. 
By Constance Mayfield Rourke. $5.00 
Unresting Year. 
By Alice Massie. $2.0 
War Birds. Diary of an Unknown 
Aviator. $3.50 








O Please send me monthly announcements 
of new books. 





Name 
Street 


City 


























